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Just Among Ourselves 


Ten Reasons Why The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
Should be in Every Home 


BY REV. McD. HOWSARE 


1. Because it is our very own. 


2. Because it is saturated with the spirit and genius 
of the Christian Church. 


3. Because its presence magnifies religion in the 
home. 


é Because of its high standing among other re- 
ligious journals and its literary merit. 


5. Because of its spiritual and devotional nature. 


6. Because of its interpretation of the trend of 
events; its helps for children and young people. 


7. Because of its liberal, modern, and up-to-date 
spirit and fairness to all. 


8. Because its Field Notes and reports are informa- 
tional and inspirational. 


9. Because it contains Sunday-school, Christian En- 
deavor, and missionary helps. 


10. Because it is a weekly letter containing informa- 
tion concerning Evangelism, Christian Educa- 
tion, Missions, Stewardship, The Convention, and 
Publishing. Every up-to-date Christian must 
take The Herald of Gospel Liberty in order to 
keep posted. 
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PASTOR WANTED 
The Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Christian Church is 


without a pastor. 
Mrs, E. P. HILu, Church Clerk. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Madisonville, Pennsylvania, Christian Church 
will be in need of a pastor on November 1. Anyone 
desiring to consider the place please address under- 
signed, 


Elmhurst, Pa., R. R. 


MARY McLArIN, Clevl:. 





ERIE CONFERENCE 
The annual session of the Erie Christian Confer- 
ence will be held at Conneaut, Ohio, September 11 
to 14, 1924, Mrs. OPAL GREENMAN, Teoretere 
R. R. No. 1, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 





EASTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 
The eighty-sixth annual session of the Eastern 
Christian Conference will convene at the 
Mooreland Christian Church September 16, 1924, at 
two p. m., and will me in session over Sep- 
tember 19. » MAX SHAFER, President. 
ERNEST TREBER, am... and Pastor. 





RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts Conference will convene on 
Tuesday, September 30, 1924, at 10 a m., at the 
North Christian Church, Fall River, Mass. (Steep 
Brook), and continue through Wednesday, October 1. 

EvwiIn J. BoDMAN, President. 

Eva H. CHASE, Secretary. Fall River, Mass. 

Providence, R. I. 





ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 

The ninety-ninth annual session of the Rocking- 
ham Christian Conference will meet with the Rye, 
N. H., Church for a two days’ session, October 7 
and 8. Parties coming by rail leave trains at Ports 
mouth and take trolley cars on Market Square. Rev. 
J. E. Everingham, of Kittery, Me., is pastor and 
Mrs, C. M. Woodman, R, R. 2, Portsmouth, N. H., is 
church clerk. A, M. Hater, President. 

J. Percy AMEE, Secretary. 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


The seventy-second annual session of the Central 
Illinois Conference will meet with the Garrett = 
tian Church, September 16, at seven-thirty p. 
and continue until Friday p. m., the 19th. All dele. 
gates and parties desiring lodging for the nights will 
please notify the pastor, Rev. Walter Fasnacht, Pier- 
son Station, Illinois. A full delegation from each 
church is requested. A fine program and good time 
awaits you, so come early and stay until the close. 

E. Fry, Secretary, 

Bismarck, Illinois. 


All parties wishing to attend the Central Illinois 
Conference who will come by railroad will find there 
is but one train a day each way throuch Garrett. 
Train reaches here from the east at 12 o'clock 
(noon) ; goes east at 8:45 a, m. It is impossible to 
make connections at Tuscola when coming this way: 
If you are coming by way of Tuscola, please notify 
me at Garrett, as I am now located there. If you 
reach Tuscola and have no way over, call Bonnett’s 
Garage at Atwood by telephone and some one will 
meet you. 

WALTER Fasnacut, Pastor. 

Garrett, Illinois. 





NORTHWESTERN OHIO CONFERENCE 


The annual session of the Northwestern Ohio Chris- 
tian Conference will be held at the Britton Christian 
Church, Britton, Michigan, Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 25, 1924, and continue over Sunday. 

Let every minister of the conference, every person 
preaching for a church in the bounds of the confer- 
ence, and every church, represented with a full dele 
gation, be present at the first session and remain 
until the conference closes. 

J. C. DEReEMER, President, 

G, W. Foutz, Secretary Britton, Mich, 

Harrod, Ohio. 





SOUTHERN WABASH ILLINOIS 


The one hundred and fifth annual session of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Conference will 
convene with the Brockville Christian Church (which 
is about five miles northwest of Willow Hill, Ill.) on 
October 7, 1924, at two p. m. and continue in session 
until the following Friday evening. 

Those coming on the train will be met at Willow 
Hill, Ill. Ministers and visitors from other confers 


ences are welcome, 
Atvin O. Jacoss, President, 
Palestine, Illinois. 
I. H. PLunkett, Secretary, 
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What Men Need Most and 
Other Sermons 


By Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 


“This strong book is crowded with 
thought, and vital with experience. It 
takes firm hold of the eternal verities.” 
—Christian Endeavor World. Net, $1.60 


A Quest for Souls 


By Rev. George W. Truett, D.D. 


Notable evangelistic sermons and serv- 
ices. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says: 
a Christ-anointed evangelist 1 
doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by any 
man in this generation.” Net, $1.50 


Moods of the Soul 


By Rev. F. W. Norwood, D. D. 


A new collection of sermons by the 
minister of City Temple, London. who 
already has a host of admirers on this 
side of the Atlantic. Net, $1.75 


Places of Quiet Strength 


By Rev. John Timothy Stone, D.D., 
LL.D. 

“Readable and frequently illustrated— 
strong and valuable in statement of 


Christian truth.’—Herald and Presby- 
ter. Net, $2.00 
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Sermons on Many Themes 


BY GREAT PREACHERS 
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For Teacher of 
MISSION STUDY CLASSES 
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In China Now: China’s Need 
and the Christian 
Contribution 
By J. C. Keyte, M.A. 


A concise and authoritative text-book 
for use in adult classes on China and 
Missions. A supplementary book in 
the coming Missionary Course. Map 
and illustrations. Net, $1.50 


China and Her Peoples 


By Lena E. Johnston 


A fascinating elementary text-book for 
children; to be used as a supplementary 
work in the study of China and Mis- 
sions. Map and illustrations. 

Net, $1.50 


Some Boys and Girls in 
America 
By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Author of “Lamplighters Across the 
Sea,” “India Inklings,” etc. 


Twenty delightful stories of children 
from other lands who have made their 
home in America. Indispensable in 
teaching Home Missions to little folks. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50 





NEW RELIGIOUS 


BOOKS 





Organizing the Church 
School 


By Rev. Henry Frederick Cope, D.D. 
Dr. Cope covers every point, and clearly 


shows how Sunday-schools may suc- 
ceed. Net, $1.75 


Teaching Adolescents in the 
Church School 


By Erwin L. Shaver 


“A genuinely new departure in the 
method it unfolds for conducting a 
training class.”—Prof. George A. Coe. 

Net, $1.25 


The Men’s Class in Action 


By F. Harvey Morse 
“J do not know of:-any book in this 


feld that has more punch and good 
judgment.”—Prof. L. A. Weigle. 


Net, $1.50 
Church and Sunday School 
Handicraft for Boys 


By A. Neely Hall 


A new and indispensable aid in inter- 
esting boys and holding them to the 
Church and Sunday-school. Profusely 
illustrated. Net, $2.00 


Fifth and Ludlow Streets 





Teaching 
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For the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORKER 





and Helps 





RELIGION and SCIENCE 
- 


Worth While 





The Christian Publishing Association 


Man and the Attainment of 


Immortality 
By Prof. J. Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., 


A most original discussion of the sig- 
nificance of evolution in man’s religious 
development. Illustrated. Net, $2.25 


The Spiritual Interpretation 
of Nature 


A thorough revision of Prof. Simpson's 
great work on the relation of science 
New edition. Net, $2.25 


Scientific Christian Thinking 


By Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, Ph. 


Meets a definite need by showing Chris- 
tian fundamentals to be in harmony 
with scientific thought. Net, $1.25 


Recent Psychology and the 


Christian Religion 
By Rev. Cyril E. Hudson, M. A. 


Answers the question as to the relation 
of modern psychology to the Christian 
faith. Net. $1.35 


to religion. 


Religion and Biology 
By Ernest E. Unwin, M.Sc. 
An illuminating study of the biological 





approach to religion—the problem of 
God in nature. Net, $1.75 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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On the Field! 


IFE! You have sorely bruised and punished me 
n In many a sparring bout, 
4 But always, just before a referee 
Could count me down and out, 
Battered and sore and savage with the pain— 
Stubborn, I’ve staggered to my feet again! 
























Like as a wrestler, merciless and proud, 
Over his rival stands, 

You’ve thrown me down, whom yet you have not cowed; 
My puny, feeble hands 

Their ineffectual blows keep up. I still 

Resist defiantly—and always will! 








Come on, with fisticuffs, or two-edged sword! 
Ill-matched in strength are we, 
But only cowards stoop to feel afraid, 
Or plead immunity. 
Falling to rise again, I’ll never yield 
Till Death, my coup de grace grants—on the field! 
—Mazie V. Caruthers, in New York Times. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. R. L. Raybourn is changing his ad- 
dress from Truro to Clemons, Iowa, where 
he will take charge of the Christian Church 
there. 

The Milo Christian Union Church made 
application for membership in the Western 
Iowa Christian Conference and was ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of that body at 
its session last month. 

Mr. Hermon Eldredge will be the speaker 
at the home-coming service which the Shiloh 
Springs Christian Church, Dayton, is plan- 
ning to hold Sunday, September 28. All 
former pastors and friends are invited to 
attend. 

A telegram reaches us that the Kingdom 
Enlistment Week campaign at Holland, 
Virginia, is in full swing under the direc- 
tion of Executive Secretary McD. Howsare 
and the pastor, Rev. J. H. Lightbourne. 
There were fifty-nine decisions the first two 
days. 

Miss Pattie Coghill, Field Secretary of 
Religious Education of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention, will spend this winter in 
study in the School of Religious Education 
and Social Service of Boston University, 
at the same time continuing the office work 
of the field secretary. 

Palmer College began its fall work Tues- 
day, September 9, with the largest enroll- 
ment in its history. The personnel of the 
faculty this year is a strong one and the 
equipment is unsurpassed. The president, 
Dr. F. G. Coffin, believes that the outlook 
for Palmer was never brighter. 

We are glad to learn that Mrs. Lewis A. 
DuVall, of Akersville, Pennsylvania, is 
much improved in health after having been 
seriously ill. Brother DuVall will move to 
Inglesmith, Pennsylvania, the first .of 
October, where he will be pastor of District 
No. 4 of the Rays Hill and Southern Penn- 
sylvania Conference. 

Dr. N. G. Newman, so long a member of 
the faculty of Elon College and pastor of 
the church there, has just moved to Holland, 
Va., to take charge of the Holy Neck 
Church, one of the very finest points in the 
Eestern Virginia Conference. Dr. New- 
raan is a peer among men and we hope that 
he will find this type of church greatly to 
his liking. 

The quarterly meeting of the official 
board and trustees of the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference met at the Publishing House last 
week. A committee consisting of Rev. W. J. 
Hall, chairman, Rev. J. E. Kauffman, and 
Rev. D. G. Pleasant, was appointed to look 
after pastorating the churches of the con- 
ference. It was also planned to hold in- 
stitutes on missions, Sunday-schools, Chris- 
tian education, and stewardship in all the 
churches. : 

The First Christian Church of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, has recently built a 
beautiful new parsonage, reputed to be the 


most costly and commodious parsonage now 
owned by any church of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention. We most heartily con- 
gratulate the pastor, Dr. C. H. Rowland, 
and his family who now occupy the parson- 
age, 315 N. Edgeworth Street, and the con- 
gregation which has spared neither means 
nor efforts to make it complete in every 
detail. 

An important meeting of the heads of the 
various departments of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention was called by the president, 
Dr. L. E. Smith, to meet at Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, Tuesday morning of this week, “for 
the purpose of considering plans by which 
we may put into effect resolutions and 
recommendations made by the Norfolk ses- 
sion of the Convention.” A splendid pur- 
pose. Resolutions and recommendations 
avail little if steps are not taken to put 
them into effect. 

Bethlehem College, at Wadley, Alabama, 
opened this year with an increase of sixty 
percent in attendance over that of last year. 
Dr. S. L. Beougher, the president, boasts 
of a fine faculty, each member of which is 
proficient in his or her line of work. Rev. 
and Mrs. S. M. Lynam and Miss Victoria 
Adams, graduates of Elon College, are new 
members on the faculty this year. Every- 
body seems to be elated over the fine open- 
ing of the college, which has only been in 
operation one year. 


Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein and his people at 
Dover, Delaware, are planning a great 
opening week for their magnificent new 
church equipment. Readers will recall the 
photos and floor plans of the remodeled 
building which The Herald printed some 
months ago. The work is rapidly being 
pushed to completion, giving the church 
there one of the most complete and thor- 
oughly modern equipments in the denomina- 
tion. Few churches anywhere will equal it 
in provision for religious educational work. 
The opening is set for October 5-12; and 
while we have not seen the completed pro- 
gram, we know it is one worthy of such a 
great building. 

The editor has a deep-seated curiosity— 
and it worries him for days to get a two- 
line letter or postal from some minister ask- 
ing that the address on The Herald be 
changed from the former pastorate to some 
new post office. He gets so curious to know 
what churches that pastor is going to serve 
over there in his new field that it just hurts! 
For pity’s sake, fellows, don’t put us in such 
misery. When you write us to change your 
address, tell us what church or churches you 
are taking. We do not dare to guess—we 
might be wrong. It would take only a mo- 
ment to add a line telling us what you are 
going to do—and it would help us wonder- 
fully here. Thank you for the courteous 
thoughtfulness! 

Dr. Daniel Albright Long, so well known 
throughout our brotherhood, certainly made 
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a most unusual record for a man eighty 
years of age when he knocked a home run in 
a baseball game down in Virginia the other 
day. The Franklinton (N. C.) News had 


this to say of the feat: > 


Dr. D. A. Long, eighty-year-old preacher 
of Franklinton, knocked a home run in a 
baseball game over in Virginia. In this 
rapid age of neglected health and broken 
bodies, it is remarkable to find a person who 
has passed the fourscore mark who can 
even swing a bat, much less possess the 
quickness of eye and co-ordination of muscle 
necessary to hit it accurately. And here our 
own Dr. Long not only does this but strikes 
the ball with such strength that it sails 
away for a home run. Our hats are off to 
the good doctor. 

Last week The Christian Publishing 
Association suffered the loss of one of its 
most faithful and dependable employees— 
Mr. Charles Williams, the colored janitor 
who for fourteen years has been caretaker 
of the building, including all of our various 
offices. Always on the job, he was abso- 
lutely reliable and trustworthy in every 
particular. Honest, industrious, loyal to 
his employer’s best interests, he showed how 
one may dignify service through lowly work 
that must be done—and should be done well. 
What more worthy honor, after all, than to 
have done just that? For months he has 
suffered from ill health, and his death came 
at the Miami Valley Hospital, September 7. 
Manager Stewart has been attentive to him 
and his home, and a representation from 
the Publishing House attended the funeral 
services, Dr. W. H. Denison bespeaking our 
united appreciation of this humble Chris- 
tian servant. 


The various churches of Covington and 
Pleasant Hill, Miami Ohio Conference, have 
joined in furthering a plan of religious eduv- 
cation which cannot be too highly com- 
mended to other small communities which 
are not able by themselves to support a re- 
ligious instructor. Being within four miles 
of each other, Covington and Pleasant Hill 
have united forces in this matter, the 
churches of each town raising a certain 
portion of the amount required to employ 
an expert religious instructor, who will 
divide her time between the two places. The 
public schools are heartily co-operating, and 
the pupils who desire to take religious edu- 
cation will be given time from school hours 
for such class work. This part of the plan 
is similar to that being carried out in many 
places—and which The Herald considers one 
of the most needed and important advances 
in Christian work in this generation. But 
the point which needs emphasis is_ that 
neither of these communities could support 
the work alone, but by combining forces 


they are enabled to have the same privi- ¢ 


leges as the larger cities. Hundreds of 
communities all over this country should 
do the same. We are sure that either of 
our pastors, Rev. W. A. Freeman, Coving- 
ton, or Rev. R. F. Brown, Pleasant Hill, 
both of whom are enthusiastic supporters, 
will be glad to answer any inquiry about 
the plan... 
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Fostering Crime 


nounced upon the two youthful criminals at 

Chicago, the whole spectacle surrounding the 
trial has been such as ought to bring shame to the whole 
American bar and American press. It has helped to 
lower the dignity of the law, and has lessened the already 
diminishing respect of the American people for our whole 
system of jurisprudence, and it has still further confirmed 
the obvious fact that many of the American newspapers 
give little or no recognition whatever to the grave re- 
sponsibility which rests upon them for the display and 
advertisement of crime. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that the course pursued by both the press and the 
court have had a very bad psychological effect upon the 
public and has helped to create an atmosphere and state 
of mind which are highly conducive to more crime—and 
yet not even the “leading lights” of either the bar or the 


W rounce apart from the decision which was pro- 


@ press seem inclined to use their influence to help put an 


F | 


end to our present deplorable method of dealing with 
such cases. 


N the first place there is the matter of widespread in- 

difference concerning the conditions in America which 
inevitably tend to make criminals and especially to 
make them among the young. No person whose opinion 
needs to be respected can make a thoughtful survey of the 
moving pictures which are being shown in every com- 
munity in this nation without realizing that, taken on the 
whole, they are avast school of crime. Literally thou- 
sands of young people witness on the screen every day 
skillfully conceived and executed robberies and murders 
and an amount of sallacious and suggestive sex-matter 
sufficient to poison any mind that is not thoroughly 
steeled against it. In addition to this the country is 
flooded with sex novels and cheap periodicals with the 
most perverted and sordid stories and ideals imaginable. 
Some of these flaunt every conventional standard, the 
standards that have been built up out of the painful ex- 
periences and slow evolutions of centuries to safeguard 
virtue, and the home, and the primary institutions upon 
which civilization rests. And then on top of this comes 
the newspaper with its daily feast of crime, with photo- 
graphs and laudations and cleverly devised descriptions 
which make heroes for the young out of bathing beach 
high-livers and divorcees and daring murderers. It is no 
wonder that there is a tremendous amount of lawlessness 
and criminality, and that within a few years the age 
of crime has dropped down into the teens to an extent 
that ought to be profoundly significant and alarming to 
every thoughtful person. And yet in spite of all this, 
the great American press, which carries the responsibility 


and Lawlessness: 


of publicity in these matters, and the great American 
bar, which carries the preponderant responsibility for the 
formation of laws and court procedures for the handling 
of crime, are both largely silent upon these processes 
which are viciously potential in the making of criminals. 
It is a rare newspaper editor indeed who raises his voice 
or the influence of his periodical against these formative 
forces of criminality; and very few lawyers or judges 
have even dared to suggest attacking crime at some of 
these prolific sources of its creation. 


ECOND is the preposterous and childish manner in 
which criminals are handled when once they are 
caught. From the time the Chicago boys were arrested 
until the present the newspapers have carried pages and 
pages of articles and illustrations about them and their 
trial. No detail has gone unrecorded; and the most im- 
mature and irrational mouthings of these two young up- 
start criminals have been given more space in many of 
our newspapers than have the most profound utterances 
of learned scholars and statesmen. The boys have tried 
to act “smart,” and these smart antics have been played 
up by the papers in such a way as to convince other boys 
and other girls that it is quite the cute thing to do—and 
thus have sown the desire for crime and for a “thrilling” 
career in the mind of many a youth. Hence these boys 
have won—in the sense that they have gotten more pub- 
licity and more attention from the American public, many 
times over, than they would have gotten had they lived 
long and decent and serviceable lives. And the point is 
that this notoriety has been played up in such a style 
as to make it quite appealing, rather than offensive, to no 
small part of our American youth. That this nation per- 
mits such publicity is only a mark of its immaturity and 
an indication of how boorish and unrestrained and sense- 
less we yet are in our boasted modern civilization. And 
that the newspapers themselves manifest no sense of re- 
sponsibility in the matter, is proof of how grievously far 
short they come from the feeling of conscientious service 
which ought to control every great public institution like 
the press. 


URNING to the trial itself, this one in Chicago has 
impressed the public as being little less than a farce 
—-as indeed a great proportion of criminal trials nowa- 
days does impress the public. It is impossible to believe 


in the sincerity of such methods—and we are convinced 
that no honest-minded lawyer does believe in their sin- 
cerity. The lawyers know, as we all know, that the at- 
torneys on both sides of the case were simply playing a 
game, and the criminals at the bar were the counters, 













































* purchased opinions of these great alienists. 
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Much that these attorneys said was only bombast, and both groups 
would have exactly reversed their arguments had they chanced to 
have been on the opposite side. Neither the method nor the aim 
of either group was to really forward justice and arrive at the 
same rational decision that they would come to if they were to sit 
down in a room together as men, not as advocates but as men, and 
talk over what, under all the circumstances, was best to do with 
such criminals. But if the lawyers discredited their profession, 
the alienists did even more so. There are but few other things in 
American jurisprudence today that are more utterly disruptive of 
confidence, both in our judicial procedure and in the trustworthi- 
ness of scientific mental experts, than is the manner in which 
alienists are introduced into criminal procedure. Everybody knew 
before these experts took the stand that their testimony would 
be on the side which had subpoenaed and paid them. Hence any- 
thing they said had to be seriously discounted as biased and un- 
trustworthy; and so far as expert advice is concerned, the court 
would have been just as far ahead if it had never listened to the 
The whole system is 
wrong. Alienists ought to be the impartial and unpurchasable 
officers of the court, not the advocates of either side. The judge, 
not the prosecutor nor the attorneys for the defense, ought to 
choose the alienists in all criminal trials—and they ought to be 
paid by the state and only the state; and their testimony ought 
to be as impartial and as unbiased as should be the rulings of the 
court itself. In no other way can the question of expert testimony 
be lifted from the depths into which it has been prostituted, or the 
alienists be cleared from the irrepressible inference that they are 
deliberately bending their testimony to fit the side which has hired 
and paid them. 


HE American people have minds of their own, and nothing could 

convince them that such methods as characterize our criminal 
trials are either sensible or judicial; nor will all that can be said 
ever convince a great mass of the American people that the wealth 
and standing of the parents did not save the boys from the gallows. 
The average fellow on the street feels positive that if the boys 
had come from poor families, they would have hanged. This state 
of public opinion is an incontrovertible fact, and a dangerous one— 
yet few judges and lawyers seem to have any sense of responsibility 
whatever for their part in it. Such a trial does irremediable harm 
to the respect of the public for our courts. This trial and sen- 
tence at Chicago has done more to break down confidence in our 
governmental processes than a thousand speeches like that of 
President Coolidge the other day defending the Constitution and 
Supreme Court could offset. Public confidence cannot be produced 
or confirmed by argument or denunciation but only by psychological 
processes. And it is perilous folly for us as a nation to shut our 
eyes to those things in our land which most seriously tend to 
break down faith in laws and courts and to foster criminality. 


Learning to Hear 


AYS a scientific observer: “Ears are funny things. They can 
be trained not only to detect minute sounds in an apparent 
stillness, but they can be trained not to hear certain noises, 

or to pick a particular noise from others that may be much louder, 
or to hear any variation of noise. The leader of an orchestra, 
through the maze of music played by the hundred or more 
musicians, can distinctly hear the delicate obligato of one of the 
violins, and pick out the faintest note. The comparatively soft 
strains of the violin amid the noise of brass horns and kettle drums 
is to his ear the loudest and clearest; for he trains his ears to listen 
to what he wants them to hear.” 

And we are wondering if learning to hear is not one of the 

most important things which anyone ever does—learning to hear 
the things which one ought to hear and learning not to hear the 


things to which one should not listen. It is simply wonderful what 


cultivation will do for one along this line. We all know folks who 
seem to hear of everything bad that ever goes on, but somehow they 
fail to learn of the good things which occur constantly. If there 
is anything bad about folks, they seem not only to hear it, but to 
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believe it—and to revel in it. But if there is anything good, they 
seem never to get wind of it at all—or else not to put any con- 
fidence in it. But on the other hand, we all know folks—and the 
Lord multiply their kind—who seem to go right along through life 
serene, undisturbed by all the noises and jangles and fusses and 
gossip. They are listening for the good things, for the kind things, 
for the helpful things—and they have so trained themselves that 
they never seem to hear any of the other kind of thing at all. 


If it were only to hear, it would not be quite so bad—at least 
in its effects upon a church and community. But most folks are 
not: only endowed with a receiving set but also with a broadcaster. 
And it has been our observation that the hearers of evil things are 
far more proficient at broadcasting than are the hearers of the 
good. Somehow they keep busier about it, and make their evil wave 
lengths go further and stronger, than do those who repeat only 
the kindly and good things; they find a way of insinuating so many 
mean little inferences into all of which they originally heard. 


Of the two classes there is no doubt in the world as to which 
gets the most real happiness out of life and puts the most happi- 
ness into life for the other fellow. And sometimes we have wished 
that there might be a special study course in every church and 
community teaching folks how and what to hear. 


The Reaction of no Action 


HERE are two articles in this issue which touch matters of 
T utmost importance to any church. The one by Dr. R. L. Russell 
deals with the absentee member and the other is by Dr. 
Denison which insists that the budget should be brought before 
the entire church for discussion, change, and adoption. We believe 
that the two subjects are vitally related in the life of any church— 
the matter of absenteeism and the matter of participation in the 
business affairs of the church. It has been our observation always 
that deadwood membership and running the church by a small 
group of folks, go together. The main reason why there are so 
many church members who lose interest and drop out of the serv- 
ices and soon do not care very much about the church or its work 
is because they have never been given a real chance to do very 
much of anything else. They are never assigned to any particular 
task, they are never given anything specific to do, their opinion is 
never asked about anything, and they are not even given a chance 
tv vote on those important matters of church business in which 
they will be expected to work and to pray and for which they will 
be asked to help pay. It is no wonder they soon lose interest. 
Folks will never continue interested in anything in which they 
have no voice. Neither will folks long continue to give their money 
willingly for things in which they do not vote. Everybody just 
naturally wants to feel that he is “helping to run things.” They 
may say that they do not—but they do! And pastors and churches 
are making a grave psychological mistake when they do not work 
some plan to have the church itself discuss and vote on all matters 
of important interest. 


The same is true with reference to using the various members. 
The more members you use skillfully, the larger you can make 
your church and the smaller will be the percent of its deadwood 
membership. It is interesting to observe the difference between 
pastors on this vital point. Some pastors will use only ten or a 
dozen persons—each of them having several offices and doing sev- 
eral different things. Other pastors would take the same church 
and soon have a hundred different folks at work—a different: man 
for every job, and all types and kinds of families drawn into the 
work because some member of the family had been given some- 
thing to do. It is not “policy,” nor scheming, nor anything of the 
kind. It is just knowing his job—that is all. And besides it is 
the genuine Christian plan. Christ called men to follow him—and 
then he gave them something to do. And the church will continue 
to have a big deadwood and uninterested membership which does 
not learn to keep its converts busy by giving them something to do 
and making them feel that they are a real part of the concern, 
with a voica in’its business and a place in its seinen: force. 
fail here, is. soon to fail all along the line. 
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The Trend of Events 


The Gains of the World War 


On the tenth anniversary of the outbreak of the great World 
War, the American Legion Weekly published a most striking sym- 
posium on the gains which were made by that war as appraised 
by various outstanding persons. The following summary as pub- 
lished in the New York Christian Advocate is worthy of preserva- 
tion as well as of careful consideration: 


“Nothing. It lost everything,” said William Hohenzollern from 
his asylum at Doorn. 

“The only good the war did is to show that a nation not well 
armed is powerless,” said Friedrich Wilhelm, former Crown Prince. 

Newton D. Baker, President Wilson’s War Secretary, thinks the 
war convinced everybody that the theory of “balance of power” is 
an unstable basis of world-peace, and that international co-opera- 
tion is the only hope. 

General John J. Pershing finds it difficult to answer, but thinks 
the war prevented autocratic domination and proved that free peo- 
ples would unite to resist such a menace to civilization. 

Sir Arthur Currie, who led the Canadian troops, says: “By the 
World War, we gained a truer appreciation and a better realiza- 
tion of war’s unspeakable waste, its dreadful hardships, its cruel 
slaughter, and its aftermath of loneliness, sorrow, and broken 
hearts. We now know that as a means of solving the world’s prob- 
lems and removing international discord war is a delusion and a 
lie.’ 

From Major General Henry T. Allen, who commanded the 
American Army of Occupation on the Rhine, comes the opinion 
that the war overthrew the “impious creed that might makes 
right,” and taught Europe the interdependence of states, and the 
need of American participation. 

An unknown American soldier thinks the war impressed on 
European minds the truth of the principle that “governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Sir Philip Gibbs, the war correspondent, who saw the horror 
close-up, declares frankly, “The only gain to humanity from the 
World War, so far as I can see now, was the inspiration that comes 
from the supreme valor of youth and its ready sacrifice for ideals 
higher than self-interest.” 

William Allen White, of Kansas, thinks there was a permanent 
gain for democracy the world over “in self-respect for the work- 
ingman and the man of small means and his women folks.” 

The Berlin editor, Maximilian Harden, mentioned no gain. War, 
he said, had lost its chivalric charm and become an endless con- 
flict of “industrial masses of matter and physical and chemical 
devils’ work.” 

Hilaire Belloc saw in the war the inferiority of atheist Prussia 
to the “culture of Christendom.” 

_The veteran ex-president of Harvard University, Charles W. 
Eliot, found a certain gain: “The World War destroyed the huge 
Russian, German, and Austrian autocracies, revived several freer 
nations which those, autocracies had crushed or cut into pieces, 
strengthened the three great Powers in which democratic principles 
have made good progress, and brought them nearer to effective 
— for promoting liberty, justice, and peace throughout the 
yor 

Samuel Gompers thinks that the world was really made safe 
for democracy in so far as it was menaced by “organized militarist 
imperialism.” 

Jane Addams, who has perhaps given as much thought to the 
subject as anyone, comes to this conclusion: “(1) A revelation of 
what modern war is, when systematic propaganda arouses world- 
wide hate and when the latest methods of industrial efficiency 
achieve the maximum of slaughter and destruction; (2) among the 
living a growing determination to abolish war for the sake of those 
who gave their lives to end it.” 


What Pastors and Churches Can Do Against War 


The above cross section of opinion makes evident how uncertain 
and indefinite were the gains of that terrible and costly conflict. 
But even more significant to us is its revelation of how vague the 
whole question of war and world affairs still is in the general mind. 
The Church has a great task on its hands to teach the followers 
of Christ to think in intelligible terms on this most vital subject. 
How this tremendous duty is to be accomplished does not yet ap- 
pear. One thing is certain, the Christian forces will have to get 
aown. to business in this matter of educating and training the 
thought of the Church against war, in all the ramifications of that 
subject, as it did in training Christian forces against the saloon 
traffic, Some sort of beginning ought to be made in every church 
just as quickly as possible. We want to commend to our pastors 





and other Christian workers the following suggestions, quoted in 
brief by Rev. Sidney L. Gulick from a most valuable new pamphlet 
prepared by the Federal Council of Churches entitled “What Pas- 
tors and Churches Can Do in the Crusade for a Warless World”— 
a pamphlet that should be secured and studied by every Christian 
whose heart is set against war: 


Different types of activities and educational programs will be 
needed for the different types and ages of the people. All of the 
suggestions herewith offered have been tried out with success in one 
or more churches. 

An occasional sermon will, of course, be essential. The Sunday 
nearest Armistice Day (November 11) each year would be one of 
the fitting days on which to turn the attention of all the people 
te the task of outlawing war and of bringing in a Christian world- 
order. : 

The cabinet might, as one of its first undertakings, prepare, 
for adoption by the church after due study and revision, a brief 
declaration of its ideals, policy, and program, and its resolve to do 
its part in abolishing war. : 

Once each year, as the culmination of the annual peace service 
of the church, the entire congregation might be invited to repeat 
together the “International Creed.” Immediately following that 
self-dedication, a brief period of silent prayer, closed by a sentence 
or two by the pastor, could hardly fail to deepen the impression 
and strengthen the resolve. 

A pageant once or twice a year, if well done and properly ad- 
vertised, would interest and arouse the church and the community. 
Several pageants and plays are now available, and some member of 
the church might perhaps prepare an original pageant. Local 
talent should be developed just as far as possible. An admittance 
charge might be made, which would defray expenses and provide 
a fund for the budget of the “Peace Cabinet.” Among possible 
plays and pageants we suggest: “Good Will, the Magician,” for 
children from six to twelve years old, National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York; and “Religious Dramas,” The 
Century Company, New York, a collection of ten plays and pageants 
for adults, young people, and children. 

In co-operation with other churches or the local church federa- 
tion, distinguished speakers might be secured for lectures or ad- 
dresses several times a year. A forum, bi-weekly or monthly, 
might be instituted for the discussion of many topics of vital in- 
terest, international questions being chosen every few weeks. A 
study course on Christian Internationalism might be used by adult 
Bible classes and young people’s groups. It might be made the 
basis of the usual mid-week prayer meeting topics for six or eight 
weeks during the year. Two study courses are available. For 
young people, “The Christian Crusade for a Warless World;” for 
poe groups, “International Problems and the Christian Way of 
Life.” 

Christian International ideals should be taught to the children 
in the Sunday-school. At the Sunday-school teachers’ preparatory 
class, the superintendent or pastor could suggest simple ways of 
educating children on international good will. An important aid 
for this type of work is the volume by Rev. J. L. Lobingier on 
“World Friendship Through the Church School.” 

Either book mentioned may be secured from The Christian 
Publishing Association. 


Ohio Sunday-school Convention at Zanesville 


The Ohio Council of Religious Education, of which Dr. A. T. 
Arnold is the very efficient. general secretary, has planned a great 
program for the sixty-fifth session of the State Sunday-school Con- 
vention, which meets at Zanesville, October 7-10. A fine array of 
talent is on the program, every division and department being rep- 
resented by able speakers, and Sunday-school workers will find a 
great deal of helpful conference and institute work as well as con- 
vention inspiration, and we hope that many of our readers will be 
able to attend. 

Ohio had the honor of being represented by seventy delegates 
to. the World’s Convention at Glasgow—the second largest State 
group on the continent. This is only an indication of the splendid 
way in which the Sunday-school forces are organized throughout 
the State.. The standards are constantly being lifted and more and 
more emphasis placed upon thorough work in the local schools. 
Adequate teacher training is emphasized and stress is being put” 
upon the kind-of work done in the schools as well.as upon the num- 
ber in attendance. Growing recognition is also being given through- 
out the State. to the fact that the Sunday-school must be. supple- 
mented by week-day religious education. Vacation Bible Schools 
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have becodme quite common. And many cities and even small town 
and country districts are making arrangements this year to have 
some sort of Bible training introduced into the week-day school 
system. The latter idea cannot be too strongly emphasized, and 
The Herald urges every community to make some arrangement by 
which the children shall have regular religious instruction between 
the Sabbaths. 

The Ohio Council has its own office building at 307 East Gay 
Street, Columbus, and last year managed to make a commendable 
payment on the reduction of its debts besides doing a great deal 
ef aggressive work. 


Business Men and Prohibition 


We have never been able to understand how any business man 
eould sincerely argue for the liquor traffic from the business stand- 
point. It seems such a silly thing to assert that “prohibition will 
hurt trade” when every rational man knows that the money which 
a father spends for drink cannot also be used to buy food and 
elothing for the rest of his family. Touching this point and speak- 
ing from the actual experience of the clothing trade, Mr. Henry 
White, editor of the Clothing Trade Journal, and former head of 
the United Garment Workers of America, has this to say on the 
subject, as quoted by The Christian Work: 


The shutting off of the legalized liquor supply immediately 
diverted two billion dollars from booze into useful channels. A 
goodly proportion of this money has gone into more and better 
elcthing. Sober men deck their wives out decently, buy good gar- 
ments for their children, and are careful of their own appearance. 
You don’t have to go farther than New York City to see the 
ehange that has been wrought in this trade and that can be at- 
tributed directly to prohibition. More than seven thousand saloons 
have been closed. These occupied important corners and were 
thrown on the market at a time when there was a pressing demand 
for real estate. To my knowledge, more than two hundred of these 
have been taken over by retail clothing and furnishing stores. High 
wages have given people more money, but the closing of the saloons 
has shown them how to use it. Cheap materials, ill fitting and 
badly cut garments are no longer tolerated. People are willing to 
pay for good workmanship and they take pride in being well 
dressed. Any manufacturer of garments will tell the same story if 
he is honest about it! 


But the desirable effect of prohibition upon the clothing trade 
goes deeper than that yet. Mr. Henry Simon, an expert of the 
garment manufacturers, sees it from the following standpoint: 

Today the manufacturer is not limited in his output by restric- 
tiens to meet the demand for cheap garments. Yardage does not 
eount—the manufacturer is not obliged to skimp. Comfort, utility, 
and style are the prime factors in production. There is no doubt 
that this higher standard of dressing is directly due to the trans- 
fer of money from booze to clothes. 

Factory conditions are easier. The grouchy foreman with a 
liang-over jag has disappeared. “Blue Mondays” are conspicuously 
absent. Though the clothing trade was not made up of the heavy 
drinking class, its sectional system creates a bad condition when 
even one or two employees are out. The output can be decreased 
fifty percent by the absence of a couple of workers. This was fre- 
quently the case in the old days of Saturday sprees and Monday 
hang-overs. The workers, themselves, are keener and more inter- 
ested in their trade. This is shown by the increased sale of tech- 
nical books on designing and cutting. ° 

Salesmanship is more expert than before prohibition. The old 
pernicious treating habit added to the cost of clothing. The con- 
sumer paid the bills for booze bought by the salesman for the buyer. 
When it was necessary to befuddle a man’s brain before he bought 
your goods or to get him actually drunk, naturally the goods 
couldn’t stand up under sober inspection. Today goods are sold on 
merit and the maker meets competition on this ground only. 


The Growth of the “Labor Bank” Movement 


One of the very significant and encouraging innovations of re- 
cent years has been the establishment of “labor banks” by various 
branches of organized labor. Four years ago there was not such 
a bank in this country. Today there are thirty already operating 
end seven more in process of organization. 
sources approximate $130,000,000. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers was the leader in this movement with its co-operative 
national bank of Cleveland, Ohio. The Brotherhood Investment 
Company controls through stock ownership a chain of ten brother- 
hood banks from Boston and New York to Spokane and Tacoma, 


Their aggregate re-. 
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Washington. Mr. Warren S. Stone, the highly esteemed chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and president of the 
Cleveland bank, as well as of the Brotherhood Investment Company, 
says: 

The mobilized saving power of labor employed through safe and 
intelligently managed investment can lift the whole problem of re- 
lationships between capital and labor to a plane never before 
reached in America. No economic experiment taking place any- 
where in the world holds greater promise for us all. 

The Herald sees a twofold significance of prime importance in 
this banking movement among labor organizations. First, it will 
greatly strengthen and dignify the labor movement and give it 
vast material resources with which to stabilize its crusade. Second, 
and even more important, the ownership of such wealth is bound to 
have a sobering effect upon the labor unions themselves, and will 
tend to inject into their thinking a more adequate recognition of 
property and the place which property plays in any civilization 
than that which some of their wild-thinking agitators would have 
working men believe. It is always true that those who own their 
own homes and other investments are sobered thereby, and are 
made less reckless in bringing about unmanageable revolutions. It 
will help rather than hinder genuine labor reform to have a larger 
measure of this sobering spirit injected into the labor world. 


C3 


Cannibals still exist in Africa. According to an exchange, the 
Mekae people of Africa are more fond of human flesh than they 
are of pork, writes Dr. Alfred B. Lippert, engaged in medical work, 
Ebolowa, Cameroun. For several years missionary work has been 
going on among these people, but mainly through native Christians 
supervised by white missionaries. The white missionaries make 
regular trips through the country to help and encourage the native 
evangelists. Not long ago a native Christian went to teach these 
people and was eaten. The cannibals are punished very severely 
by the government when they are convicted of this practice, and 
so the evil is somewhat less prevalent. In spite of this danger, 
however, there is no lack of volunteers for the work. 

The Sunday-school in Sweden is not more than ninety years old. 
The first Sunday-school of which we have any knowledge began in 
Stockholm 1834. Now there are over 475,000 enrolled in the Sun- 
day-schools, most of whom are between five and fourteen years of 
age. 

oO 


We are very happy to see that the Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary (United Brethren) and the Central Seminary (Reformed), 
both of Dayton, have arranged for an exchange of professors this 
year, two from each seminary teaching certain branches in the 
other school. This is a fine step towards Christian understanding 
and the fostering of the spirit of Christian unity. May the day 
be hastened when such exchange of professors shall become a very 
common thing between theological schools—until that better day 
comes when we will have no theological schools to give some par- 
ticular denominational brand and twirl to the teaching of the 
gospel. 

a 


The Government is finally getting down to business in law 
enforcement in Pennsylvania. It is now proceeding to dismantle 
and padlock breweries which it finds making real beer. Already 
a few have suffered this penalty and many others are to follow. 
Already sixty-one breweries have been taken over in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey since this intensive drive was begun a few weeks 
ago. Such drastic measures are the only ones that will put a stop 
to the bootlegging business. Nothing seems sillier than for the 
Government to allow such breweries to run at all. 


cS 


One of our exchanges says that a university has introduced @ 
“Short Course in Straight Thinking.” We sure would like to see 
a course like that made quite universal in colleges and universities. 
And then of course we would want an extension course of the 
same kind and every preacher and leader of folks required to 
take it! 
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The Absentee Member’ 





What Shall the Church Do About Him? 


teen thousand churches in a certain 

denomination, according to a recent 
survey, there were nearly three hundred 
pastors, representing possibly one thousand 
churches, who did not report a single addi- 
tion to the membership on profession of 
faith. Some of these were churches with a 
membership of from five hundred to six 
hundred. 

A survey of some eight hundred village 
and rural churches in this same denomina- 
tion revealed the fact that nearly sixty-five 
percent of the members of these 


\)* of seven thousand pastors and nine- 


BY REV. R. L. RUSSELL, D. D. 


often given in a desultory and perfunctory 
way that makes no impression on the in- 
coming member of the importance of the 
step he is taking. This reception into church 
membership should be so well prepared for, 
so impressive and thoroughgoing, that it 
would be a day never to be forgotten. 
Second. Neglect. Too often the new 
church member is simply presented to the 
congregation, his name enrolled along with 
the other members and then forgotten. The 
pastor assigns him to no particular work; 
he does not feel he has any real part in an 


Third. The unattractiveness of much of 
our worship. The hungry heart finds no 
satisfaction for its hunger; the mourning 
spirit finds no joy for its grief; and the 
tempest-tossed soul too seldom finds a peace 
and calm. And perhaps we Protestant min- 
isters preach to our people too much. Why 
not make the Sunday evening meetings 
largely of a social nature—allowing the 
people themselves a Iarge place on the pro- 
gram—the pastor closing the service with 
a fifteen minute evangelistic appeal? 

These are only a few of the reasons why 

we have absentee church mem- 





\; bers. There may be legitimate 





churches were inactive, which 
accounts for the fact that many f 
churches are reporting no in- 
crease in membership from year 
to year. It was further found 
that only about twenty percent 
of these churches were making 
any perceptible growth from 
year to year, while ten percent 
of them were closed. The others 
were losing from year to year, 
or standing still in their mem- 
bership roll. 
#, What is true of this denomi- 
@ation may be said to be ap- 
proximately true of practically 
every Protestant denomination 
in the country. To the average 
pastor there is no _ burden 
greater than that which the in- 
active and absentee member 
leaves upon his heart. He is a 
weight to the progress of the 
church, a hindrance to its pro- 
gram. Both for these reasons 
and for his own sake, he should 
be dealt with in the early ‘stages 
of his inactivity. 

The gospel of conservation is 
a necessary gospel in spiritual 
as well as in physical things. 
We could well afford to preach 
and practice no other gospel for 
a considerable time—at least un- 
til the inactive member becomes 
active, the absentee present, and 








church afterwards. 


Saving the Harvest 


TS there anything more important in the Church 

of Jesus Christ today than to learn to take care 
of the converts which are made to him? 
true that many churches go along year after year 
without having any converts. 
true that there are other churches and other 
pastors that are often reporting big ingatherings. 
But what becomes of these members who are 
taken in? Many of them are seldom seen in the 
In spite of the big ingather- 
ings, the congregation remains about the same 
size, the financial budget about as hard to raise, 
the benevolences show little or no increase, and 
the visitor finds the same officers and ushers and 
little group of workers that were running the 
church years ago. In fact the big harvest seems 
to have been lost both to the church and to the 
Kingdom—and lost after once it was gathered. 
Surely something is radically wrong with a sys- 
tem that produces such results. 


What is wrong? 
How can it be remedied? 


Are evangelistic methods at fault? 
slipshod method of receiving and training mem- 
bers the trouble? Or should we go on along con- 
stantly piling up deadwood membership and 
fancy that their early lack of interest is to be 
taken as a matter of course. 


We earnestly solicit an opinion from our 
pastors and laymen. 


It is 


But it is just as 


Is our 


reasons also; sickness, old age, 
and other handicaps may pre- 
vent some from attending the 
services of worship. 


The great bulwark of Chris- 
tendom should be the local 
church. We spend much time 
and care and money on confer-> 
ences when the prophets of God 
may get together and discuss 
important questions, and not 
enough time on the individual 
church member down in the 
local congregation. He needs to 
be set to work if he is going to 
be saved. The gospel of salva- 
tion means more than to save @ 
man’s soul; it means to save his: 
life! When one joins the church 
he has made but the first step; 
he is to save his soul by helping: 
to save others. 


So we must raise the second 
important question: How car 
the church member who has be-- 
come an absentee be handled?’ 
In either of two ways: 


HOW TO DEAL WITH 
THE ABSENTEE 


First. We may let him drift, 
disregarding any claim he may 
have upon us, cutting him loose 
from our influence and organi- 
» gations, thereby losing our op- 











those who are asleep in the 





Church are awake. Then the 
unconverted man will more quickly believe 
and accept our gospel. 

Let us make a few inquiries as to why 
the absentee member has become an ab- 


Sentee. What hindered him? Why is he 
not in his place? 
) "sg CAUSES OF ABSENTEEISM 


First. The manner of reception into 
church membership at the hands of many 
pastors. No preparation is made for this 
great step, and the reception ceremony is 
——e 

*An address delivered by the Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal ‘Caureh; 


th, at a conference on evangelism held by th 
Federal Council of the Churches. ses 


ongoing Christian program. And the mem- 
bers of the church do not find their way to 
his home and fellowship. Finding himself 
in an alien atmosphere, with no sympathy 
in the time of his heart-hunger of tempta- 
tion, he seeks fellowship among those who 
show a friendly feeling toward him. Just 
when the new convert and new member 
feels he needs the influence of his church 
brethren, he does not have it. The world 
offers its hand of help and he becomes an 
absent man from the house of God. It is 
to be feared that the church of the present 
day may be driving many of its members 
away through sheer neglect. 


portunity of making a valuable 
member and a great influence in the King- 
dom of God. 

Second. Or we may induce him to return 
to the fold of the Good Shepherd. He has 
heard the voice of the Shepherd and known 
the safety of the Good Shepherd’s fold, but 
he has absented himself so long from this 
security that he no longer feels the need of 
it. He can usually be induced to return by 
proper care and oversight. The pastor 
should know him and his needs, and should 
in every way undertake to cultivate him 
in the interest of the Kingdom and for his 
own soul’s sake. 

a. Through experience we have found it 
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a good idea to connect the absentee member 
with some other member who is keenly alive 
to the importance of the church and the 
spiritual welfare of the people, who will 
show a personal concern in the absentee 
brother and influence him to take up again 
the program of the church. 


b. It has been found well in modern 
pastorates to organize the parish of the 
preacher on the “unit plan.” By the unit 
plan, the parish is subdivided into certain 
sections as working groups, with every 
member of the church a member of a unit 
and under the care of a Unit Committee. 
The absentee member may be recalled by 
being connected with this unit organization. 


ce. The church should be _ especially 
watchful lest any of the weaker Christians 
stumble and fall by the wayside. Oppor- 
tunities should be sought, or made, to make 
it easy for such to return to the line of 
service and take upon themselves again the 
vows of an aggressive Christian life. 


The church should take any amount of 
time or go to any extra effort to save itself 
from the burden which the absentee member 
places upon it. Too often we have considered 
him as worthless and useless and given our- 
selves no concern in his behalf. The wise 
pastor, however, and active church members 
can make the absentee member the present 
and active member. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE NON-RESIDENT 


Shall the non-resident member be con- 
tinued on our rolls? If so, what shall we 
mean to him or he mean to us? 


The non-resident member ought to be ad- 
vised to remove his membership with him to 
his new home, and encouraged to identify 
himself with the people of God in his new 
location. The advice should be given be- 
fore he changes his residence. If not 
possible then, he should be counseled to do 
so by a friendly communication from the 
pastor or some good member of the church. 
The pastor of the new church should be ad- 
vised as to the time of the member’s re- 
moval and his present location, with the 
hope that the new pastor may do something 
to get him to identify himself with the 
church in the new location. 

The church is of little value to a non- 
resident member, even when the church 
keeps in close contact with him; and if this 
contact is lost, this church is practically of 
no value. To save the average non-resident 
member to the Kingdom of God he ‘should 
become a resident member of the church in 
whose parish he lives. 

Dropping a member’s name from the roll 
should be the last thing done. It is with 
great effort and time and sacrifice of money 
that we win a man for the Church and the 
Kingdom, and we should spend all the time, 
money, and effort necessary to save him to 
the Kingdom. If, however, he has made up 
his mind definitely to absent himself from 
the church, and has proven by his life that 
he no longer cares to be connected with the 
church, then after we have spent all efforts 
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possible to save him to the church, and can- 
not do it, then, and only then, should we 
drop his name from the roll of the church. 
And no one should be dropped from the roll 


A Christian Education Pilgrimage 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


XI. 
P ASSING south from Brussels through 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


Luxembourg to Switzerland we arrive 

in Strasburg in Alsace on “Bastile 
Day”—the French Fourth of July. Since 
Alsace is again French territory following 
the war, we are permitted to see the evi- 
dence of patriotism, or lack of it, which 
would be manifested on a national holiday 
by a people who have been over forty years 
under German control and where even their 
own French language was tabooed. When 
the Germans took over this country from 
France, they did all in their power to make 
it a real German province. German and 
not French was taught in their schools so 
fully that I tested it out among children on 
the street and found that they could not 
understand their French language at all, 
but all knew German. In the years of Ger- 
man occupation not only were great num- 


RAIA 
LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID 


HEN over the fair fame of friend or foe 

The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instead 

Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown 
And by the cross on which the Savior bled, 
And by your own soul's hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


ANAC 


bers of Germans imported into Alsace- 
Lorraine, but people who held conversation 
in their French language were watched and 
even imprisoned on the merest pretext. The 
Kaiser himself often visited Strasburg and 
preached in the great State Church his 
famous sermons on “Unser Gott” and held 
magnificent receptions to himself and 
caused his images and monuments to be 
placed on important buildings and parks 
and in every way tried to convert this rich 
city and country to German ideals. 

During the war Strasburg was occupied 
by German troops and held until the armi- 
stice, but as soon as the city was rid of Ger- 
man military power, the people tore down 
the image of the Kaiser and beheaded the 
statues of the line of Emperors of Germany 
which had been erected on public buildings. 
I saw four such beheaded figures. 


of membership of the church except by that 
body of the church properly authorized to 
do this. 
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Most certainly no pastor should 
assume such authority himself. 


Crowds thronged the great public square 
on this “Bastile Day” and the patriotic 
spirit was manifest everywhere. Flags and 
fireworks abounded and it was indeed a 
veritable French “Fourth of July.” Inci- 
dentally it is of interest to us to know that 
our Fourth of July is really a national holi- 
day by law in France, and the United States 
Stars and Stripes float from the French 
Capital on this day in recognition of what 
France and America have meant to each 
other. 


But “Bastile Day” is, of course, quite an- 
other day and celebrates the fall of the 
Bastile and the beginning of that which 
made way for the French Republic. I asked 
our Strasburg guide what the city would 
do with the Kaiser today if they could get 
hold of him, and he said that many would 
kill or torture him, but he would put him in 
an iron-barred cage and send him through 
the world in a circus parade that people 
might see the beast. 


The story of Strasburg Cathedral ang) 
University must be told at another time, 
but two very interesting things must be 
mentioned. The Cathedral has _ passed 
successively from Catholic to Protestant and 
is now controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church and, with its great Strasburg 
Cathedral clock, is one of their show places 
of Europe. Dr. Athearn took us into its 
Lawrence Chapel where Protestantism was 
first preached in France and we seated our- 
selves in this Catholic Church to hear the 
story of how it all happened. It was a 
strange experience in the midst of a Catho- 
lic Church with images and altars and 
priests and worshipers coming and going, 
but probably Dr. Athearn’s addressing us 
in English in a foreign land made it easier 
to do it. We were, however, the center of 
interest to our Catholic friends who oc- 
casionally caught from Dr. Athearn the 
words of “Catholic” and “Protestant” and 
“Luther” and wondered what we were doing 
there. The old Cathedral has a background 
of history of over a thousand years and the 
most wonderful chimes in the world. 

Dr. Athearn, his son, and I made 4 
private excursion to the university and the 
theological school where Johnnes Sturm 
first began his experiments in what we 
might call high school work today in Ameri- ) 
ca. This was the start of such work in the 
world, and not only did the French and _Ger- 
man and English get their ideas and 
methods from Sturm at: Strasburg, but 
Horace Mann worked out his public school 
system from the theories and practices of 
Sturm. Into these halls came Martin 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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“Thy Faith Hath Saved Thee” 


BY MISS MARY BRADLEY 


to the blind man sitting by the wayside 

near Jericho. This poor man could not 
see Jesus coming, but he heard the multi- 
tude passing by. When told by some of the 
cempany that “Jesus of Nazareth passed 
by,” having great faith in Jesus’s ability to 
cure, he cried with a loud voice, saying: 
“Thou son of David, have mercy on me!” 

By some of the multitude, who evidently 
were faithless, he was rebuked, but he cried 
so much the more: “Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me.” How great his faith; 
how great his hope; what courage; what 
recognition of Christ’s divine power and his 
spiritual supremacy; his spirit of love and 
sympathy, and of his royal descent from 
King David. 

This humble, believing suppliant by his 
act acknowledged Christ as his Lord and 
spiritual master, praying to him for help 
and mercy. 

Jesus was not only ready to relieve this 
man, but he was eagerly seeking for an op- 
portunity, yes, many and every opportunity 
to help that the members of the multitude 
might afford him. All that Christ asked or 
needed in the suppliant was humility and 
ith, and that he readily discovered and un- 
Sstood. And, now, although absent from 
the body, our Redeemer still more readily 
knows our willing, pleading spirit’s needs. 

This blind man was filled with a belief 
that Christ could save him from his depress- 
ing physical trouble. The nobility of his 
soul rose to a great height when he appealed 
to the loving Master in faith for help. 
Have we this faith? Am I the one in the 
multitudes who can bow down in trust and 
worship the Heavenly Father and his be- 
loved Son? Do I repeatedly ery: “Thou 


7 HESE few words of Jesus were spoken 


son of David, have mercy on me?” Or am 
I one of the faithless in the multitude, re- 
buking the anxious seeker of Christ’s merci- 
ful help? 

Christ heard the cry of faith, “Thou son 
of David, have mercy on me,” and said to 
the man, “What wilt thou that I shall do 
unto thee?” The afflicted man said, “Lord, 
that I may receive my sight.” Jesus. said: 
“Receive thy sight; thy faith hath saved 
thee.” 

Blessed words of Jesus; blessed faith of 
the sightless man. The supreme faith of 
Christ is shown in his use of the power 
given to him by God, to lift up humanity 
physically as well as spiritually. Those 
precious words: “Thy faith hath saved 
thee.”—Can Christ say that of me? Of us? 

“And immediately he received his sight, 
and followed him, glorifying God, and all 
the people when they saw it, gave praise 
unto God.” 

How can we estimate the value of an ex- 
pression of our faith? The multitude saw 
and believed on Christ because of the faith 
of this man. Let us follow his example in 
asking the loving Master for help, for we, 
too, are blind. We shall thus obtain this 
blessing for ourselves and the multitude: 
“Receive thy sight; thy faith hath saved 
thee.” 

Can we devoutly say to Christ: 


“My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Savior divine, 

Now hear me while I pray, 

Take all my sins away, 
Oh, let me from this day 
Be wholly thine.” 


Can Christ say to us, as he did to the 
centurion? “I have not found such great 
faith, no, not in Israel.” 

Belmont, Massachusetts. 


What All the World’s A-Seeking 


BY C. L. BOTKIN 


LL mankind is seeking, eternally seek- 
A ing, the same thing. Then what is 
this mysterious thing that “All the 
World’s A-Seeking?” What is this all-im- 
portant element that causes all mankind to 
be running hither and thither, ever look- 
ing, ever seeking, the one thing that causes 
men to dream and work, play and study, 
pray and preach, rob and steal, torture and 
even kill? 

That the one and only earthly prize to- 
ward which all human activities are dired- 
+B is happiness. 

are we seeking happiness? ‘Where 
is our hunt leading us? Those are the 
questions which merit our prayerful consid- 
eration. Are we trying to live within our- 
selves or are we ever seeking an opportun- 
ity to help some one élse? Some one said, 
“God divided Man into men that they might 
help ons unvther.” Pio we believe it? 


Are we inconsiderate of the feelings and 
welfare of others? Do we scowl and grum- 
ble our way through life, or, are we ever of 
a sunny and pleasant. disposition, with a 
kindly smile and a nature to spread sun- 
shine wherever we go? “To bring happi- 
ness to a single soul by a single kind act is 
worth more toa God than a thousand head- 








| River of Life 
RIVER of Life, runneth on; 
It runneth on and soon is gone. 


Though some are tarn by hidden reefs 
Or bear a load of cares and ariefs, 


And time for love and time for play; 
But joy or sorrow it may be, 
Tt runneth on to find the the sea. 





_-H. G. Perry, in the Baptiat, - 
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bowings in preyer.” Let us resolve that we 
will scatter seeds of kindness. 


Have we been holding resentment in our 
hearts against some one whom we feel has 
wronged us? Or have we maintained a for- 
giving spirit? Have we asked those whom 
we have offended, to forgive us for the of- 
fense even though we might have felt and 
still believe that the thing which we did 
that offended our brother was with a well- 
meaning purpose and should have been 
done? Christ has told us that it is impos- 
sible for us to be forgiven our trespasses, 
much less obtain real happiness, if we either 
refuse to forgive or refuse to ask forgive- 
ness. As we are fully aware of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining real happiness when 
there is aught between us and our fellow- 
man, let us freely forgive all those who 
have offended us and let us ask forgiveness 
of any who are grieved toward us. 


In our quest for happiness, do we cheat, 
do we lie, do we steal, do we covet, do we 
live an impure life, do we indulge in any or 
many wicked things which we know is sin? 
If we do, and believe that we are upon the 
trail that leads to happiness, we are merely 
deluding ourselves. If we are doing these 
things, we might at some time fancy that 
we have found that elusive prize, Happi- 
ness, but we are surely doomed to a quick 
awakening, to find that our fancied happi- 
ness was only an imitation, a counterfeit. 
We will find that our spell of contentment 
which we fancied was happiness, is as the 
pretty bubble which the little child blows 
from its pipe of clay, beautiful for a mom- 
ent as it lingers a bit on the air, then sud- 
denly and completely vanishes away. 


We are taught that the trail that leads to 
human happiness is the one that is. marked 
with truth, purity, kindness, humility, love, 
service, meekness, forgiveness, and honor. 
So let us each build our own lives by: hold- 
ing fast to the things that we know were 
taught and were practiced by the one who 
blazed the trail to human happiness. Let 
us resolve to make our lives more and more 
of loving service te Ged and to mankind. 
For these are the things that lead to hap- 
piness. And these, I am persuaded, are the 
things that characterize, in part at least, 
a true Christian life. True Christian char- 
acter and happiness are inseparable. Gen- 
uine happiness is impossible for any other 
than a Christian life. 


In the great quest for happiness is it at 
all possible that a man could find happiness, 
true, genuine happiness here on earth un- 
less he held fast to the promise of a life to 
come? There must be an abiding faith in 
an eternal existence, else there must come @ 
time when we will find ourselves mast. mis: 
erable. So whereas our Father hath seen 
fit to send his only begotten Son into the 
world that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life, 
let us resolve that we now and ever accept 
his Son as our Savior, and that bancutonth 
we shall live for Him. ; 

Towandd, Kersas. 
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At Prayer Time 


Lay hold on life eternal. 1 Tim. 6:12. 
o 


One of the most vital interests we have 
is that of broadening and clarifying the 
Christian appreciation of life. Life, we have 
long said, is a thing most precious; there 
isn’t anything that man can own but that 
were it necessary he would give it if it 
would prolong his life or ease his pain. 


There are many evidences that we are 
growing into this higher estimation of the 
sacredness of life. More and more we are 
thinking that our lives have in them all the 
essence of the eternal. Our concern for 
“saving souls” has doubtless helped us very 
much to rise to the desire to really train, 
exhort, encourage, men and women to make 
the most of their lives as they have them. 
For after all, the admonition to Timothy, 
“Lay hold on life eternal,” is merely an 
emphatic way of saying in our language, 
“Lay hold on life’—whatever may have 
been the concern of the author. 

That call is a continuation of the insist- 
ence and the solicitation of Jesus. If men 
could only have life more abundantly! Let 
our interpretations and expectations of an 
after-world experience be what they may, it 
is vital to see present life as it could be if 
men would so have it. If life could be free! 
Not that it should not have responsibilities; 
but that individuals would be permitted 
normally to accept responsibilities without 
the embarrassments of weakness or injustice 
that so frequently destroy the joy and zest 
of living. 

Fortunately this concern of Jesus has 
never died out; today it is even quickening 
and in ministry and in message Christian 
men and women are giving themselves to 
freeing life and to urge that it be lived 
largely and supremely. 


o 


Lord, make me like a burning bush 
That Moses saw of old, 

To keep before my children’s eyes 
A constant fire of gold. 


Lord, let me be a burning bush 
That will not scorch or scar, 
But shine forever in their sight 

In splendor like a ‘star. 


Lord, let me, like the burning bush 
That Moses knelt to see, 
Bloom with the glory of the love, 
A living fire in me. 
—Claribel Weeks Avery. 


jou) 


It is. really a sad aspect to see men ‘and 
women, blessed with strength and with rea- 
sonable opportunity, to live without ary 
marked. concern for the best things in life. 
Some. seem to live without a sense of 
responsibility to the civilization that safe- 
guards them, although they live quietly and 


to an extent industriously.. And some: live © 


= xeligiously, it seems, without feeling 


any thrill of serving the big spiritual enter- 
prises of relieving distress or of helping 
people far away to lay hold on life. Some 
give little thought to the moral influences 
of their community, much less to the moral 
problems of the world. 

And it is a sad sight to see men and 
women come to the close of life and have 
no greater interest than some present com- 
fort or some future safety to absorb their 
thought. Such interests, of course, are 
natural and vital; certainly it is not to be 
expected that one’s closing years should be 
without such concern. But there are mar- 
gins of spiritual radiance, a certain increase 
of fervor for the right, that closing years 
should experience. 

But there are instances when lives effect 
us even more deeply. There are some with- 
out much of a chance to live fully. Con- 
ditions lay certain rigid limitations upon 
children and youth that means restricted life 
in all the years ahead. One cannot take a 
journey without seeing a large number of 
de-spirited men and women. Ambition may 
once have been large in some, but it has 
been lost somewhere. Circumstances have 
been too stern, opportunity too limited per- 
haps, and there is little thrill left, appar- 





> 





Spirit of the Ages: Learn of me. 

Spirit of the Age: You learn of me. I 
am more advanced. 

Spirit of the Ages: Learn of me! 

Spirit of the Age: What? 

Spirit of the Ages: The lie will die. 

Spirit of the Age: And what will live? 

Spirit of the Ages: Love alone. Love 
never dies. 

Spirit of the Age: Is it true. 

Spirit of the Ages: As true as the ages. 

Spirit of the Age: But I belong to this 


age. 

Spirit of the Ages: You belong to the 
ages. 

—Rev. Arthur B. Rhinow, in Christian 
Work. 

















A, 





ently, for anything that we may call an 


“abundant life.” 
oOo 


But here is the call of Christ for men 
and women of today! It is the chance to 
lay hold on life in eternal, far-reaching 
ways. ‘And the Christian spirits of our 
world are astir with important enterprises 
meant to make life freer, more secure, and 
richer than it has ever been. 

So much has been said of our conquest 
of disease that its mere mention here is 
sufficient to show a ministering, healing 
Christ going to the far ends of the earth 
not only to cast out disease but to thwart 
its beginning. The conquest may be merely 
starting; certainly it is far from complete. 

We are seeking to undo hate. Jesus 
seemed to insist that strife was futile and 
all history since has -largely justified his 
conviction. That there are times when it is 
logical ‘to “having done all, to stand” is 
evident. But there is a difference between 
conviction and vengeance. 

And we are hoping to purge present life 
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of many of the influences that lead to dis. 
sipation and crime. Lawlessness ha 
loomed to great proportions in recent year, 
and it has revealed to us some startling cop. 
ditions that have broken down respect for 
life and property. Cold, calculated crir’ 
seems even to be on the increase; but ho 
ever cruel or depraved it becomes, the more 
does it impress the truth of the principle of 
Jesus Christ that life is sacred, divine, 
eternal in all of its essence. 


o 


The days are so crowded, so much to be 
done, 

Cares claim us from rising till setting of 
sun: 

pom: bread I must toil, but to one will I 

pray— 
My soul, Lord, deliver from bondage today; 
Let pleasure or toil not enslave that mine 


eyes 
Forget to look up now and then to the skies, 


In prosperous days, or when troubles ap- 
pear, 

Deliver me, Lord, lest my heart fail to hear 

Thy still, small voice speaking in tenderest 
words 

———- murmur of breezes and singing of 
irds 

Grant me of Job’s spirit, by sorrow low- 
bowed, 

Yet marking the “bright light that is in 
the cloud.” 


— “eee, and sordid on earth I shoul 
plo 
Whilst heavens are telling thy glory, O God; 
Lest following some poor torch gleam in 
mine own 
I let not the stars speak to me of thy 
throne: 
Lest I lose the meaning of flower and tree, 
Good Lord, still deliver my soul, make me 
free! 
—Maud Frazer Jackson, in the Living 
Church. 
o 


What new convictions do you have about 
the sacredness of human life? 

What do you understand by the term “a 
wasted life?” 

What conditions are destroying life to- 
day? 

What influences are helping to make life 
richer and more worthwhile? 

In what way are you trying to make life 
more useful to yourself and to others? 


oO 


Eternal Spirit of Life, we owe to thee all 
that we are and all that we can be. Out of 
thy creative love we have come, and we are 
thine. In thee we live and move and have 
our being, and apart from thee there is m 
joy and worth. Help us to live, we pray: 
Show us more of the great aims of thine 
own life. Deepen our spirit that our de-, 
light wilt be in the things that abide. “Mal 
we never transgress the rights’ of any living 
soul. Direct our ways, in our purposes . of . 
heart and in the work of our hands, that. 
a larger deliverance from evil and harmful. 
handicap will come to all the sons of men 
We ask in the name of one who bid men live. 
Anten. ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Mrs. Emma 8S, Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Everyland Subscription 


(ONE way in which the missionary society 

can be helpful in keeping the missionary 
spirit in the Sunday-school is to subscribe 
for the Everyland magazine to be used by 
the Secretary of Missions in the Sunday- 
school. Some of our societies are doing this 
and it helps. 

Report! Report!! Report!!! 

EEP singing the song until you get your 

annual report off to the corresponding 
secretary of your conference. She will con- 
tinue the tune until her report is in the 
hands of the General Secretary. Presto, 
the time will soon be up. Do not forget to 
send the names and addresses of your 
officers. 


September—Christian Missionary Month 
How many subscribers will you add to the 

list this month? 

This is a time, too, to put new impetus 
into the task of reaching all points of the 
Standard. Only these two weeks are left 

omplete the work of the mission year. 
Make use of the dialogue, “How We Reached 
Our Standard,” which appeared in The 
Herald for August 14. It will help. 


Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
EPTEMBER is the month in which local 
societies are asked to give an offering of 
two dollars for the Ellen G. Gustin Promo- 
ting Fund. Have you sent your offering? 


Every Sunday 


0 you ever miss church service? It is a 
shame not to go to church on Sunday— 
“When you have Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 

Isn’t it a shame?” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S NINE REASONS 
FOR GOING TO CHURCH 

1. In this actual world, a churchless com- 
munity, a community where men ‘have 
abandoned and scoffed at or ignored 
their religious needs, is a community 
on the rapid down grade. 

2, Church work and church attendance 
mean the cultivation of the habit of 
feeling some responsibility for others. 

3. There are enough holidays for most of 
us. Sundays differ from other ‘holi- 
days in the fact that there are -fifty- 
two of them every year. Therefore on 
Sundays go to church. 

4 Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that 

oF one can worship the Creator in a grove 
of trees, or by a running brook, or in 
a man’s own house just as well as in a 
church. But I also know as a matter 
of cold fact that the average man does 
not thus worship. 

5. He may not hear a good sermon at 

church. He will hear a sermon by a 

good man who, with his good wife, is 

engaged all the week in making hard 
lives a little easier. 
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6. He will listen to and take part in read- 
ing some beautiful passages from the 
Bible. And if he is not familiar with 
the Bible, he has suffered a loss. 

7. He will take part in singing some good 


ymns. 

8. He will meet and nod or speak to good, 
quiet neighbors. He will come away 
feeling a little more charitable toward 
all the world, even toward those ex- 
cessively foolish young men who re- 
gard churchgoing as a soft perform- 
ance. 

9. I advocate a man’s joining in church 
work for the sake of showing his faith 
by his works. 





Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





HE Christian Church is not the only de- 

nomination facing heavy debt in the 
Foreign Mission Department. Perhaps no 
other department of the church faces so 
many uncertainties in the conduct of the 
work as this department. The fact that we 
are constantly dealing with situations so far 
removed from our base, and situations that 
have to do with changing conditions in other 
countries than our own, make the task of 
this department unusually hard. If the 
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Foreign Mission Department of our church 
alone were in debt one might be led to 
wonder if the board were plunging. The. 
fact is that in proportion to our numerical 
strength our indebtedness is much below 
that of some of the other boards. 

But the chief consideration now is not to 
compare our standing with other boards so 
much as it is to know what we are going 
to do about the debt. How shall we face the 
future? We are earnestly trying in this de- 
partment to lay before the brotherhood con- 
stantly a clear statement of our condition 
and of our plans so that there may be 
no misunderstanding or rude awakening at 
some later date. We are working on the 
principle that a frank statement of this is 
the only right way to secure sympathetic 
and whole-hearted co-operation on the part 
of our people. 

We want, therefore, to call your atten- 
tion once more before the close of our 
church year, September 30, to the fact that 
with our present debt in the Foreign Mis- 
sion Department we must either receive 
large gifts within the next fifteen days or 
make drastic cuts in our appropriations for 
the coming year. To do the latter will mean 
to turn our backs upon compelling oppor- 
tunities in both Japan and Porto Rico— 





, 
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made up and by whom? 


a finance committee. 


budget. 


scribe, and pay, and feel. 


for itself and its local work. 


local church itself. There may 





Who Should Make Up the Church Budget? 


WE have been asked again and again how the church budgets should be 

One of the important things in church finance 
is that of democracy. The people give better, and more willingly when they 
have had a part in making the budget. 


The pastor and the Stewardship-Finance Department of the church should 
go over the matter together and make out a tentative budget. If you do not 
yet have a regular Stewardship Department in your church, you at least have 
Then the pastor and this committee should make it out. 
They should take great care to see that it is ample, reasonable, and a growing 
They should watch to see that there is a fair ratio between the 
amount to be spent for the local church and the amount for benevolences, so 
that the proportion which we spend for “ourselves” and for “others” will 
commend themselves to our Lord and to our own conscience. 


After the pastor and committee have made this tentative budget, it should 
be printed, typewritten, or multigraphed and a copy of it mailed to every 
family in the constituency (members and attendants) of the church, with a 
letter saying that on a given Sunday morning at the regular church service 
the budget will be considered and opportunity given to change it as the people 
may think best before. it is finally adopted by a vote of the church. In addi- 
tion to this, it is well to have the tentative budget standing for some weeks 
on a bulletin board in church. -The more people who can see it, think it over, 
study its reasonableness, and share in its adoption, the better they will sub- 


The current expense budget should include all current expenses that can be 
anticipated—salaries, music, printing, fuel, lights, janitor, added equipment, 
anticipated repairs, interest, telephone, insurance, parsonage needs, social ac- 
tivities, and a miscellaneous fund, all items that are to be used by the church 


The benevolent budget is composed of three parts: 
tional agencies and calls such as home missions, foreign missions, Christian 
education, the General Convention, Federal Council, etc.; second, all confer- 
ence calls and district funds of any kind; third, any local community benevo- 
lences in which the church is expected to share as may be approved by the 

SS extra benevolences needed that may not 
be anticipated, just as there are sometimes special needs for the local church 
that cannot always be anticipated. The budgets should be oversubscribed and 
a natural budget should grow each year. 


WARREN H, DENISON, Secretary Stewardship Department. 


a 
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They have a right to have a say in it. 


First, the denomina- 
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opportunities that will probably never come 
to us again. Never have we had as many 
young people ready and willing to go, and 
never have we had as suitable places on the 
field that needed these young people so bad- 
ly. But we dare not think of sending these 
workers out unless we can be assured of the 
funds to support them. The present in- 
debtedness must be reduced in the coming 
year. We do not believe it is good business 
to let it go on piling up. There is nothing 
else for us to do, then, but to take drastic 
steps to cut it down. Yet we cannot bear 
the thought of losing the present oppor- 
tunities before us. Neither can we bear to 
think of refusing to accept the proffered 
services of these splendid young people 
from our own homes and churches who are 
anxious to go out and be of service. 
Frankly, what would you do if you were in 
the position of the Foreign Mission Board, 
which meets in October to plan for next 
year? We shall be glad for your sugges- 
tions. We believe there are individuals in 
our churches who are big enough to recog- 
nize the need for quick results that can 
come only by personal contributions. Your 
check, whether large or small, right now, 
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will do much to help the board decide on 
plans for next year. Shall we retrench or 
go forward? 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





The Executive Board of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church will meet in regular annual 
session in Dayton, Ohio, on Wednesday, October 15, 
1924, at ten o'clock of the forenoon. The Board will 
assemble at The Christian Publishing Association 


Building, when the place of meeting will be 
announced. 
(Signed) F. G. CoFFIN, 
President of General Convention 
of the Christian Church 
(Signed) J. F. BURNETT, 


Secretary of General Convention 
of the Christian Church 





The General Board of the Christian Church will 
meet in regular annual session in Dayton, Ohio, on 
Thursday morning at ten o'clock, October 16, 1924, 
and continue its sessions until the purpose for which 
it meets is accomplished. The place of assembling 
is The Christian Publishing Association Building, 
when the place of meeting will be announced, 


(Signed) F. G. Gorrin, 
President of General Convention 
of the Christian Church 
(Signed) J. F. Burnett, 


Secretary of General Convention 
of the Christian Church 


Opening Period of Christ’s Ministry—Review 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 28, 1924 


Matt. 4:17-25. 


Devotional Reading—Isaiah 55:1-13 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life—John 3:16. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 
Monday, September 22—The Purpose of 
Christ’x Coming. John 3:7-17. 


Tuesday, September 23—The Birth of 
Jesus. Luke 2:7-16. 


Wednesday, September 24—The Boy- 
hood of Jesus. Luke 2:41-52. 


Thursday, September 25—The Baptism 


of Jesus. Mark 1:1-11. 
Friday, September 26—The Temptation 
of Jesus. Matt. 4:1-11, 


Saturday, September 27—First Follow- 
ers of Jesus. John 1:35-45. 


Sunday, September 28—God’s Invitation, 
Isa. 55:1-13, 
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Opening Music—‘‘Stand Up, Stand Up fer 
Jesus.” 

Hymn—"‘‘Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,"’ 
No. 139 in “Worship and Song.” 

Hymn—"“In Love's Fellowship We Meet 
You,” No. 247 in “Worship and Song.” 


Isaiah 55: 1-13—Recited by a junior about 
to be promoted. 


Prayer—By Pastor. 

Hymn—“Onward, Christian Soldiers," No. 
185 im “‘Worship and Song.” 

Promotion Service. 

Pastor's Greeting. 

Superintendent's Plans. 


Secretary's Report—Number 


present and 
promoted this year and last. 


Hymn—"The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War,” No. 189 in “Worship and Song.” 


Closing Prayer—Superintendent. 
The Birth of Jesus 


(Coming to a home of poverty or wealth, 

to a home where Christ is a constant 
guest or where he is not known, to a longing 
welcome or a grudged place in life’s affairs, 
the baby’s coming is always interesting. 
How wonderful it seems that just in this 
natural way God sent his infinite Son to 
be the world’s Redeemer. I wonder, could 
he ever have come so near in any other 
way? 


The Boyhood of Jesus 


See him grow. He has been taught to 
walk and to talk and to pray. What a priv- 
ilege Joseph and Mary had! Now he is 
building his real world and asking eager 
questions just like you did. That confer- 
ence to which he was taken would be a 
great blessing to him. What a pity that 
we do not live in tents now at conference so 
we could take our families with us! 


The Baptigm of Jesus 


Jesus, the ardent young Jew, joined that 
great movement for the uplift of Israel of 
which John Baptist was the center and soul. 
He was initiated by baptism, and his soul 
thrills within him in this great act of 
abandon to a great program. Happy you, 
if as you enter life’s great work the very 
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heavens open and you can hear God’s loving 
approval of the choice that you have made 


The Temptation of Jesus 


But, look out there, enthusiast. What do 
you mean by all this? Is it just a fad ‘ 
get before the footlights, or is it a deepy 
down purpose of worshiping the Lord, thy 
God, and serving him? You will have to 
face some pretty hard things. But never 
mind, it is just great to have a cause for 
which you would lay down your life. 


The First Disciples 


You cannot play a lone hand. Great re 
forms are not thus achieved. Twelve men 
can do much more than twelve times as 
much as one. Jesus saw that early and be 
gan to form his organization. His work 
would never have amounted to much if he 
had not got together that organization to 
carry on after he was through. The world’s 
work is not done in spasms, but by organized 
effort. 


The First Recorded Miracle 


Jesus’ first great work in that matchless 
ministry was in a home and for the home 
folk. God has given to us no greater place 
to serve than in the home, and all great 
works of reform must start here. Jesus 
started in a strategic place, and he wants 
you to carry on his work starting from the 
same place. And what Jesus has alwayg) 
meant to the home! 


Jesus Cleansesz the Temple 


And then the Church next. Home is 4 
fine place to start, but we must help the 
other home and all the homes and all the 
people, and so we must enlarge our field of 
operation. But the Church must be devoted 
to its intended purpose. Jesus put the ship 
in dry dock for a few minutes to get rid of 
the barnacles. 


Jesus Talks With Nicodemus 


But the work cannot all be done in the 
home and in the public ministry. There 
must be the personal evangelism. Jesus is 
always available for you to have a personal 
interview with him whether you can come 
in the daytime or at night, and he will be 
glad to deal with your individual case, and 
give you very definite directions. Then as 
he helps you, his helping you is bound to 
be a help to others. 


Jesus Talks With a Samaritan Woman 


But our help must extend beyond the citi- 
zens of our own country. Your Christianity 
will not mean very much to your home or 
church or community unless it is the kind 
that is big enough to take in Samaria, If 
it is America for the American, then Gog 
help the American and God save America. 
Jesus must needs pass through Samaria, 
and the Christian Church must needs pass 
through Japan. 


Jesus Heals a Nobleman’s Son 


Nor can the world be saved through its 
adults. A great work in the Church is 
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needed for adults right now, but a greater 
for the children. Those adults, the parents 
in that home, may be and should be helped 
now, but the home life and the church life 
of tomorrow are being determined in our 


Gieslings with the boys and girls of today. 


Get to your problem through the nobleman’s 
son. It is easier than through the noble- 
man, and more far-reaching. 


Jesus Driven From Nazareth 


But no matter how good work you do, 
some will oppose you. If you come up 
against entrenched wrong, or even en- 
trenched prejudices they will cast you out. 
Fundamentalist and Modernist seem more 
opposed to each other than to the devil. 


Jesus Makes a Missionary Tour 


The work just must go on. The great 
heart of the Christ cannot in any little 
Jewish groove abide. If Judea wil! not be- 
lieve he will move to Nazareth, and if they 
reject him he will move on to Capernaum. 
But always he must go on Westward to the 
sunset, then back to the sunrise again. For 
he wills that none shall perish. 

Toronto, Ontario. 

o 


Who would not rather walk with Christ 
in the deepest dark than walk alone in the 
light? But, thank God, our way is of his 


@appointment. The way is also a way of 


choice. Christ compels no one to accept it. 
He says, oh, love unutterable! oh, patience 
beyond our thought! “Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock.” With an exquisite 
courtesy he asks us to let him in. We may 
open the door or we may bar it Ours is the 
responsibility of decision—Margaret E. 
Sangster. 
a 


We are saved to serve, and we are not 
safe unless we serve. The man whose life, 
however he may occupy his hands, is not a 
service of Christ, has no right to bear his 
name.—W. H. Clow. 
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Rev. W. P. Fletcher, D. D. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Adult Division Field Secretary 
of the Department of Christian Ed- 
ucation 


DURING this year, Dr. Fletcher has 
visited all sections of our church, 
giving freely of his counsel and wise 
direction. He has been the leader in 
institutes from Canada to North Caro- 
lina, and fzom Maine to lowa and Mis- 
souri. He served in four of our Sum- 
mer Schools. His service has been con- 
stantly at the command of the work- 
ers in the Christian Church, and he 
has carried a new vision to pastor and 
people. 

There are many demands for the 
time and services of the field workers. 
A more effective work and a greater 
program of service will be made pos- 
sible through 


YOUR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF- 
FERING, NOVEMBER 2, 1924 


HOW MUCH WILL YOU INVEST IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 
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Organizing to Get Things Done 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 28, 1924 
Neh, 1:1-6; 2:1-6; 4:1-6 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have the following topics briefly discussed by two 
of your members: “The Advantages of Organiza- 
tion,” “The Dangers of Organization.” 

Before the meeting send out invitations to all the 
members and ask different ones to come prepared to 
take part in certain definite ways suggested in the 


letter of invitation. 


Thoughts on the Theme 
EH. 1:1-8. The vision of a definite work 
to be done has called forth the different 
organizations. We will see the value of 
— as we see the greatness of the 


Vs. 4-6. We need to pray about our 


organization. Prayer will reveal to us the 
weak places in our organization and how we 
may make our organization more effective, 
and will fit us to take our place in the 
organization. 

Neh. 2:1-6, We need to pray as we see 
the task and we need to pray as we plan 
to undertake the task. Organizations that 
do not have the approval of the King of 
kings can never accomplish the purpose of 
the King, but will instead hinder the work. 
Organization is but the machinery for the 
accomplishment of the task; but a machine 
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needs more than well constructed and as 
sembled parts: it needs power. So our or- 
ganizations need power, and power comes 
in answer to prayer. 

Neh. 4:1-8. Organization increases abil- 
ity in compound ratio. Ten men thoroughly 
organized can do more than fifty unorgan- 
ized. A “feeble folk” may be able to do 
great things when properly organized. 

Vs. 3-6. Organization rightly used 
brings things to pass. Christian Endeavor 
has been able to bring about great results in 
the lives of the young people of the world 
because of organization, that without organ- 
ization would have been impossible. Organ- 
ization is necessary to the greatest results. 
That is why Jesus led his followers to the 
organization of the Church on earth. 

Organization is a great time-saver. 
Organization is a great energy conserver. 
Organization is a great result producer. 
The greatest danger connected with or- 
ganization is the thought that organization 
can of itself produce results. No organiza- 
tion can produce results without work. It 
divides responsibility, places a share of the 
work on different ones; points out definite 
ways in which different individuals may 
work, but it must have power if it is to 
accomplish the desired task. 


Our bodies are wonderful organizations. 
Every member has its place and its task and 
assists the whole body in functioning as it 
should and as it was intended. But the 
body is absolutely powerless without that 
mysterious thing we call life. So in the 
work of the Church and the building up of 
the Kingdom of God, the organization must 
be possessed and controlled by the divine 
life, the Spirit of God, if it is really to be 
of any value in advancing the cause of God 
in the earth. 


By Way of Illustration 

A mob may seem powerful but it is weak 
compared with the same company and num- 
ber of men when thoroughly organized. A 
handful of thoroughly organized men can 
put a mob many times its size to rout. 

Some people think there are too many 
organizations in the Church teday. That 
may be possible, I am not sure of that; but 
I am sure that there is not sufficient organi- 
zation of the workers in the Church and 
those who ought to be workers. 

An army unorganized would be of little 
use in the presence of a well-organized foe. 
But an army well organized needs some- 
thing more than organization; it needs 
knowledge of military tactics, courage, 
morale, power. So the army of the Lord 
Jesus Christ needs organization, but it also 
needs method, courage, faith, which is but 
another name for morale and spiritual 
power. 


I have heard the story of a colored coach- 
man driving for his master one day and 
as they were going along he espied a butter- 
fly sitting on a clover blossom, when, to his 
master’s surprise with a deft swing and 
crack of the whip he cut the blossom from’ 
under the butterfly. Noting the skill 
with which this was done the master said, 
“That was right clever, Sam. Can you do 
that well every time?” “I reckon I can, 
boss,” replied the coachman, Soon after 
this the master observed a bumble-bee 
sitting far out to the side of the road on a 
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clover blossom. “Do you think you can pick 
that bumble-bee from that blossom, Sam.” 
“Yaas sah, I reckon I can,” replied Sam, 
and suiting the action to the word he 
reached far out, snapped his whip and the 
bee was whipped from the blossom. Pretty 
soon after this the master saw a yellow- 
jacket’s nest hanging from the limb of a 
low bush. “Let’s see you hit that with your 
whip lash,” said the master. “No sah, boss, 
I ain’t gwine to try that, no sah.” “Why 
not?” queried the master. “Cause dey’s 
awganized,” answered the darkey. The 
hosts of sin fear the Church when it is 
rightly organized and about its Master’s 
business. 

“Well, John,” said Mr. Whitefield to one 
of Mr. Wesley’s itinerant preachers, “are 
you still a Wesleyan?” “Yes, sir,” replied 
John, “and I thank God that I have the 
privilege of being in connection with Mr. 
Wesley, and one of his preachers.” “John,” 
said Mr. Whitefield, “thou art in the right 
place. My brother Wesley acted wisely. 
The souls that were awakened under his 
ministry he joined in class, and thus pre- 
served the fruits of his labor. This I neg- 
lected, and my people are a rope of sand.” 

Order is heaven’s first law—a glorioug law, 

Seen in those pure and beauteous isles of light 

That come and go, as circling months fulfil 

Their high behest. Nor less on earth discern’d, 

"Mid rocks snow-clad, or wastes of herbless sand, 

Throughout all climes, beneath all varying skies, 

Fixing for e’en the smallest flower that blooms 

Its place of growth. 

—John Milton. 
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One reason for organization is the fact 
that there are tasks needed to be done that 
are too large for one alone, and it needs the 
many, and when you begin to unite the 
many on one task you must have some form 
of organization if you are to work effective- 
ly. We need the local society for the tasks 
that are too big for the individual; we need 
the local union for the tasks that are too 
great for the individual society; we need the 
State unions for-the still larger tasks, and 
we need the United Society for the national 
and world tasks. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That the local society has no 
need of the United Society. 


For Discussion 


How may we organize in order to be more helpful? 

How does the organization of the Endeavor Society 
help in worship? 

What do we lack as a society in the matter of 
organization 7? 

What plans have you for the advance of aur so- 
ciety? 

Why should we co-operate with the local union? 


Pray For— 

The officers of the local union of your city or town. 

The committees of the local union. 

The General Secretary of the United Society cf 
Christian Endeavor, 

The officers of the United Society. 

The trustees of the United Society. 

Doctor Clark, whose physical condition is such 
that he has to withdraw in a large measure from 
the activities af the work. 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Communications 


The Need of the West 


While it is not the part of an insignificant 
member of a small western church to ser- 
monize on the activities of the denomination 
in general, yet the fact is outstanding that 
the crying need of the Christian West today 
is an aggressive campaign of our denomi- 
nation in some of our larger cities. The 
need is imperative if our small town and 
rural churches are to function with any de- 
gree of success. True the denomination has 
given us some of the finest talent in the 
land—men like Coffin, Atkinson, Rockwell, 
and others, not forgetting Brother O. B. 
Whittaker. But their time is taken up. 
They cannot go out to organize, build, and 
pastor a church. Their work is too im- 
perative for that. The small church in the 
West is crying for the help of big men with 
a vision, men not afraid. Can we have 
them? G. W. MOORE. 

Towanda, Kansas. 


Webster Community Church Dedication 


Our new church known as the Webster 
Community Christian Church, located in the 
open country about four miles from Havre 
de Grace, Maryland, was formally set apart 
to the worship of God and the service of 
man by a series of dedicatory services on 
August 23 and 24. It was my privilege to 
be present at most of these services and to 
preach the dedicatory sermon for the church 
on the subject, “The Incarnated Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” 

The church building is a well-built frame 
structure with slate roof and oak floors. It 
is forty-six feet broad and 118 feet long and 
has a basement of the same dimensions 
which will be used for social, recreational, 
and other purposes. The auditorium, which 
is in the front part of the building, is forty- 
six by seventy-three feet and is completely 
and very attractively furnished in oak ar- 
ranged after the Anglican style. It is elec- 
trically lighted, and has a fine pipe organ. 


The work of réligious education will be car- 
ried on in a special room at the rear of the 
building which is only slightly smaller than 
the auditorium. The building has a tower 
fifty-six feet high, on top of which stands 
an electric cross carrying forty-two electric 
lights. It is said that this cross, when 
lighted, can be seen for a distance of twenty 
to twenty-five miles. The total cost of this 
building is over $438,000. 

To this plant also belongs the new par- 
sonage, a fully equipped and completely 
modern dwelling, which was dedicated only 
a few weeks ago. There is also a water sys- 
tem and a Delco electric light system. 

It is worthy of note that this church when 
its building was dedicated was less than sev- 
en months old. It was organized on Jan- 
uary 31, 1924, with ninety-two members, 
none of whom, so far as I know, had ever 
been members of the Christian Church. At 
this time the Webster Community Chris- 
tian Church has just about doubled its mem- 
bership, and it promises to grow rapidly. 

This remarkable success is the result of 
numerous contributing causes. ‘The people 
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Found Again 


' SHOT an arrow in the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where 
For so swiftly it flew, 
That sight could not follow it in its 
flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, . 
It fell to earth, I knew not where, 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward in an oak, 

1 found the arrow still unbroke, 

And the song from beginning to end, 

1 found again in the heart of a friend. 
—Selected. 
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had a mind to work,” and much encourage- 
ment and help were received from sources 
cutside the community. But the chief rea- 
son for this unusual achievement is to be 
found in the person of the pastor, Rev. Mil- 
ton W. Sutcliffe, whose pleasing personal- 
ity, fine Christian spirit, religious enthu- 
siasm, and unusual executive ability, have 
enabled him to lead his people in this splen- 
did way to a deeper consecration to the serv- 
ice of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
GEO. C. ENDERS. 
Defiance, Ohio. 


A Day’s Trip Among Our Churches 


It was my privilege to spend some time 
among my former parishioners at Columbus 
Grove in the Buckeye State. While there I 
was interested to learn of the good work of 
Pastor Wasson. He is spoken of by all his. 
parishioners as a consecrated Christian 
worker and has succeeded with the help of 
his co-pastors in getting the school board to 
have installed a special teacher in the pub- 
lic schools to teach the Bible daily in reg- 
ular classroom hours. Truly this is meeting 
the present situation. 

One day a friend drove down six miles to 
Cairo where Brother Garner is still hold- 
ing forth with such wonderful success at his 
advanced age, but there seemed to be not 
one iota of change in his spirit of deter- 
mination to do all things that any other 
younger minister is doing, and some more. 

Now the real day of our visit was when 
we started out to visit the southern part of 
Ohio. We passed through the city of Lima 
where our friend L. D. Hammond has taken 
up the work of Dr. Watkins, and so far as 
we can learn has not lost ground, but has 
gained considerable. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, but too early for church. We passel 
on south to Greenville, where the large 
Sunday-school was in session, and it truly 
looked like a hive of bees, wih some 0 1e 
workers gathering honey out on the lawn 
from an efficient teacher who held her class 
despite the many autos, like our o - 
ing noisily by. We would have loved to 
have stopped and paid them a visit, vu we 
just paused long enough to hear a ringing 
song from those enthusiastic Bible students. 
Passing on we visited a sick friend at Ar- 
canum and after lunch we thought we would 
just stop at some of our churches that 
showed up on our road map on our journey 
back to Coulmbus Grove. 

We were more than pleased to stop and 
gaze at the fine $40,000 church building at 
Pleasant Hill where Rev. R. F. Brown’s 
name appeared on the bulletin board. (By 
the way, brethren, don’t fail to have a bul- 
letin board in front, as it helps a lot to let 
strangers know who you are, where you live, 
and what you are doing.) We then went on 
to Covington and were delighted with the 
fine structure and evidences of splendid 
work under the leadership of Brother Free- 
man, and from there went the few miles 
over to our splendid church at Piqua. When 
we beheld these fine churches, which gave 
us no trouble in locating, for every one on 
the streets knew at once where to direct us 
to the Christian churches, we were surely 
proud to know that our people are so strong 
and well known and take such pride in 
building such splendid buildings. 

We regretted that we could not call over 
and meet our friend Smith at Versailles and 
Kemp at Troy, but we just had ourselves 
timed, not even counting blowouts, to get 
back home over strange roads by night. 

I came back East to my own work very 
much encouraged by just a sight of these 
splendid buildings, and the little I saw has 
inspired me with real courage to do more 
than we have done. 

; J. ELLIOTT EPRIGHT. 

Milford, New Jersey. 
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An Unexpected Return 


A Story 
BY J. FREDERICK QUALLS 


ih 
3 O you’re a quitter?” it was disappoint- 
S ment more than accusation or sarcasm 
in the voice that hurt Rob. Mr. Dan- 
forth had been his friend—almost his only 
friend in camp, Rob thought—and it was 
hard to disappoint him, and, above all, to 
lose his friendship. But Rob had reached 
the breaking point; he could not endure 
another night in camp. He was in a genu- 
ine panic of fear, homesick, and disgusted. 

This thought rose now in his mind and 
overwhelmed all sense of compassion that 
the foreman’s words and eyes caused. 

“I can’t stay,” Rob stammered, with 
downcast eyes. “I’ve got to leave. I—I—” 

“All right!” was the sharp interruption. 
“You can get your pay any time. I thought 
you would stick, but—” slowly—“You’re not 
the sticking kind, I see. Sorry! Good-day!” 

Rob cringed under the curt dismissal. It 
was almost as hard to leave as it was to 
stay. He watched the back of the foreman 
until he disappeared, and then, miserable in 
spirit and body, he made his way to the 
office building and got the wages coming 
to him. Half an hour later he was riding 
toward the railroad station, where he could 
take a train home. 

Rob Dawson had come to Pickeral Camp 
as an electrician’s assistant. In building 
the dam to confine the waters of Pickeral 
Creek, the construction company had ad- 
vertised for an assistant electrician, who 
understood enough about wiring for blast- 
ing charges to carry out orders with some 
technical accuracy. Rob needed the job, 
and the company needed his services. Two 
years in a technical school had given him 
a theoretical knowledge of his specialty, and 
the position suddenly opened to him prom- 
ised to give him a practical working ex- 
perience that was necessary for the com- 
pletion of his education. 

But Pickeral Camp was a hard school for 
any boy. Outside of the engineering corps, 
it was composed mostly of a rough set, 
gathered from the four corners.of the globe. 
Deprived of the ordinary amusements of 
civilized life, they had to invent something 
to take their place. And what more nat- 
ural than to -seize upon the first thing that 
offered itself! 

Rob was town-bred, bashful to a degree, 
so shy and retiring that when he first ap- 
peared in camp a general wink. passed 
around the circle of grim faces. It was.as 


if they had been waiting .for some one to be - 


the butt: of. their practical jokes, and Rob’s 
TPappearance was- hailed: with delight. © 

The-hazing had ‘begun in a. mild, sien 

Wway.-.One after-another-had.told him hair- 


raising stories, which he smiled at, but - 


partly believed; then began nocturnal visits 
to his tent to make the stories more vivid. 


Rob’s chattering: teeth gave him away more.’ 


than once. He was afraid: and that added 


to the glee of the practical jokers. From 
that time on they made life miserable for 
him. A coward they could not respect. The 
very roughness of their life had inured the 
men to all sorts of dangers, and they ac- 
cepted no excuses for others. 

Rob had struggled hard not to show the 
white feather. He tried to reason it out 
with himself. Their rough-house treatment 
of him was not intended to hurt him, nor 
was it an expression of ill-will, but merely 
their way of playing practical jokes. But 
in time the constant hazing got onto Rob’s 
nerves; he began to dread and fear the men. 

The climax came when several of the 
rougher camp followers pulled him out of 
his bed at midnight, carried him to a de- 
serted quarry, and strapped him to a box 
of dynamite with a lighted fuse. Rob never 
knew until he recovered from his swoon 


ANIL 
The Smile O’Man 


I? doesn’t take much to cheer 
along; 
A kind word, mingled with smile, 
A firm hand clasp, a tender song, 
And life seems truly worth while. 
We all have troubles we call our own; 
A cross we surely must bear, 
And a smile is better than whine or 


one 


groan, 
To help with the wear and tear. 


The world takes note of the smiling 
man, 
As he walks in the early way; 
Filling each hour of his earthly span, 
With a “hail” and glad “good day.” 
Woes cannot drown his loving call; 
He sings in the mist and rain, 
And makes us happy in spite of all, 
As he smiles in the face of pain. 


—Monroe Sprowl, in The Watechword. 
AUN 


hours later, that the box contained nothing 
more explosive than scrap iron; but the 
cruel joke had broken Rob’s spirits. He 
would quit and return home. 

Mr. Danforth, the foreman of the camp, 
had shown a certain amount of friendliness 
to Rob, and the boy felt his stinging words 
as they parted. A quitter! Yes, he was a 
quitter, there was justification for it. He 
had not complained to the foreman, or ex- 
plained why he was leaving. A sense of 


honor that he had learned at school—a false 


conception; perhaps—had kept. his lips 
sealed, and-though his tormentors had 
broken all rules of: fair play, he had not 
made éomplaints against them. He had 
fought out his own battle alone. 

He had quit instead. Riding across the 
rough, broken trail toward Pickeral Junc- 


tion, Rob felt so miserable that he scarcely. . 
‘noticed the distance he was traveling. Mr. . 


Danforth had loaned him the horse, which 


he was to turn over ‘to Benny White, who 
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kept the only store at the Junction, and 
served the railroad people as agent, tele- 
graph operator, and general manager. 
Benny had been friendly to Rob the few 
times he had ridden the five miles to the 
Junction after supplies, and he greeted him 
now with a nod. 

“Quitting, Rob?” he asked. “Folks at 
home sick, or is it just plain homesickness ?” 

Rob was surprised that White knew, and 
stammered, “How did you know I was leav- 
ing?” 

Benny winked and smiled. “Just guessed 
it, son—you look guilty. Besides, what 
I’ve heard made me think—well, maybe it’s 
the right thing to do. They’re a pretty 
rough lot at the camp, but they don’t mean 
anything by it.” 

“That wouldn’t be an excuse if they killed 
me,” retorted the boy, hotly. 

“No, the law wouldn’t accept that as an 
excuse,” drawled White, stroking his chin, 
judiciously. “But I wasn’t thinking of them. 
It was Mr. Danforth. Is it quite fair to 
him? He’s mighty short of good men— 
’specially ’lectricians—told me so the other 
day, an’ the job’s way behind. Your quitting 
sort of adds to his troubles. An’ the Lord 
knows he’s got enough of ’em!” 

Rob, with a little guilty feeling that he 
had deserted his only friend at Pickeral 
Camp, picked up a stick and began chewing 
it thoughtfully. His eyes gazed half wist- 
fully back across the trail he had come. 
White rose suddenly and added: 

“You want to put up for the night, I 
s’pose. No train until tomorrow. Reckon 
they’ll send for your horse later.” 

Rob spent a night with White, for there 
was no means of transportation further un- 
til the next day. The night was one of 
doubts for the boy. He felt at times as if 
he were deserting his only friend in a pinch. 
Yes, he was a quitter! 

“That Mexican greaser that was dis- 
charged and kicked out of camp last month 
is prowling around again,” remarked Benny, 
the following morning. ‘“Reckon his comin’ 
back don’t mean any good.” 

“You mean Tony, the half-breed?” asked 
Rob. 

“Yep! He swore he’d get even. I ought 
to get word to some of -them at camp to 
look out for him.” 

“What could he do to hurt them?” smiled 
Rob, remembering his strong, husky tor- 
mentors. “Tony wouldn’t have a show, and 
he knows it. No fear of him going ‘near 
the camp.” 

“Well, I dunno; a- snake in the grass is 
























































sometimes more dangerous ’n a:Jion in the. 


open,” sententiously remarked Benny. 
When train. time came, Rob. was. still. in 


a state of mind that gave him .no: rest. - 
',.Could he afford to go as a quitter? Was 
it fair to Mr. Danforth to leave him “in: 


the lurch so short-handed that~ the job 


might not be finished. in-time? Could: he™- 
return end face his tormentors again? 


What. was his duty? 


Not until the. -trgj had rumbled. in did 


e. 


Rob answer the last question, either to him- 
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self or to the world. Faced by an immedi- 
ate decision, he held his breath and then 
turned his face resolutely toward Camp 
Pickeral. 

“Ain’t you going, Rob?” shouted Benny, 
as the train began to move. 

Rob shook his head and kept his face 
steadily averted. The train rumbled away 
and disappeared from sight. White, see- 
ing the boy’s white face and straining 
eyes, caught him by the hand. 

“Reckon you know best, Rob, an’ I ain’t 
interfering, but I want to say you got the 
right spirit. Mr. Danforth will be mighty 
glad to see you coming back.” 

Would he? Rob had some doubts about 
that. His curt dismissal and the look in 
the foreman’s eyes when he had called him 
a quitter, were not auspicious. Suppose 
he refused to take him back? Rob hadn’t 
thought of that, and for a moment his 
mind was in a panic again. He wished now 
that he had taken the train. It would be 
harder to face the foreman, and be turned 
away with withering scorn, than be called 
a quitter in the first place. 

Instead of returning to the construction 
camp, Rob spent the day at the Junction, 
but toward night his path of duty seemed 
clearer to him. He had made the right de- 
cision, and he was glad now that he had not 
taken the train. He would return, and, if 
the foreman would have him back, he would 
stay until the job was finished. He would 
not quit under fire. 

“You’re not going back tonight, Rob?” 
White exclaimed, when the boy began sad- 
dling his horse after sunset. 

“Yes; I know the way,” was the quick 
answer. “And I want to get right off.” 

White snorted, but his comment was 
made under his breath. He couldn’t under- 
stand why the boy had moped around all 
day, and then suddenly showed a feverish 
desire to get off; but Rob understood. He 
was afraid that if he waited until morning 
his resolution might desert him. He would 
return at once while the spirit moved him. 
White made no open protests. 

“You’d better stick this in your belt, if 
you’re going unarmed,” Benny said, at the 
last moment, thrusting a gun in his hand. 

“What would I use it for?” laughed the 
boy. 

“Dunno! You never know, but it’s al- 
ways safer to have a gun handy if you need 
fe.” 

Rob thrust the weapon in his belt and 
rode away. He was so familiar with the 
trail that he had no doubts about his being 
able to fallow it, and the first mile or two 
were traveled without incident. Rob’s mind 
was so absorbed that he scarcely gave heed 
to the direction his horse was going. He 
trusted to the animal’s instinct more than 
to his own eyesight. 

It was only after the animal stumbled in 


the dark, and nearly pitched head first into . 


a gully that the boy was aroused from his 
abstractions, and looked around him. In 
the intense darkness he could make out 
nothing; but an instinctive fear that the 
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animal had wandered off the trail came to 
him. He got down and examined the rocks 
and the gully. They were unfamiliar to 
him. 

His predicament might have proved more 
serious if the moon had not come up half 
an hour later. Rob welcomed it joyfully. 
By the aid of its broad, white path of light, 
he got a fairly accurate idea of where he 
was. Instead of following the broad trail to 
the construction camp, the horse, left to his 
own devices, had chosen the shorter and 
rougher cut-off across the hills. This led to 
the top of the big dam, and was seldom 
used by horsemen, except in emergencies. 

“Well, I’ll keep on now,” Rob decided, 
leading his animal back to the path. “I can 
pick it out by moonlight.” 

They came to the top of the huge dam 
strung across the ravine where Pickeral 
Creek narrowed. The reservoir thus formed 
was already half full of water, and in the 
moonlight it looked like a beautiful moun- 
tain lake. Approaching the overflow dam, 
Rob saw something moving ahead that 
caused him to bring his horse to an abrupt 
halt. A light flashed up, and then went out, 
followed by a spluttering of sparks. Then 
the dark object that had first attracted his 


NMEA 
WAITING HIS WILL 
CANNOT think but God must know 
About the thing I long for so; 
I know he is so good, so kind, 
] cannot think but he will find 


Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 


I stretch my hand— it lies so near; 

It looks so sweet, it looks so dear— 
“Dear Lord,’’ I pray, ““O let me know 

If it is wrong to want it so.” 

He only smiles—he does not speak; 

My heart grows weaker and more weak 
With looking at the thing so dear, 

Which lies so far and yet so near. 


Now Lord, I leave at thy loved feet 

This thing which looks so near, so sweet, 
I will not seek, I will not long— 

I almost fear I have been wrong, 

I'll go and work the harder, Lord, 

And wait till by some loud, clear word 
Thou callest me to thy loved feet 

To take this thing so dear, so sweet. 


—Selected. 


CANAAN 


attention moved away. What did it mean? 

Rob remained motionless and puzzled, but 
the spluttering near the dam suddenly sent 
a thrill through him. The dark object was 
running down the slope with much rattling 
of stones and dirt. Rob spurred his horse 
forward, and flung himself from the saddle. 
With hat and jacket he attacked the splut- 
tering sparks, and then, finding he could 
not extinguish fhem, he seized the short 
fuse and tore it away. He was none too 
soon, for the spluttering end was close to 
the dynamite under.the dam. 

With all danger past, Rob’s thoughts 
next turned to the misereant who had at- 
tempted to dynamite the dam and wreck the 
works, and perhaps: wipe the whole camp 
out of existence by the fiddd of water that 
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would be released. Hot with anger and 
indignation, he spurred his horse down the 
slope and soon overtook the fleeing man. 


Even in the moonlight, he recognized the 


half-breed Mexican. 

“Hands up, Tony!” he cried, jerking from 
his belt the gun White had given him. 

For reply, the Mexican swung around 
quickly. There was a flash, a sharp report, 
and a bullet whizzed by Rob’s ear. The 
Mexican had shot point blank at him at 
close range. 

Rob replied almost instantly, aiming at 
the hand holding the gun toward him. Be- 
fore Tony could pull the trigger the second 
time, Rob had shot and knocked the weapon 
from his hand. 

“Hands up, Tony!” Rob cried again. He 
was surprised at his coolness. Somehow, 
he felt no fear. This time the half-breed 


obeyed. 

“No, right about, and march!” Rob 
added. “No, not that way! Down the 
gulch! If you turn around, I’ll shoot you!” 


Deprived of his gun, the Mexican realized 
that the odds were against him, and he 
meekly obeyed. Rob followed close behind 
him on his horse, covering the half-breed so 
he could not make a sudden dash for lib- 
erty. 

“Keep going, Tony!” he warned, when the 
man stopped once. 

‘Down the slope they went, Tony a few 
yards in advance. The lights in the camp 
ahead came into view. He urged Tony on 
and in a few minutes was before a tent. 

“Hello, everybody! Mr. Danforth!” he 
shouted. 

Lights appeared, and voices sounded in 
Rob’s ears. Somebody close to him shouted 
and then he slipped from the saddle into 
the arms of the foreman. Rob smiled up at 
him and said: “I couldn’t stay away a 
quitter! So I came back.” ‘ 

“But Tony! What happened to him?” 

Rob told him in a few words; the man’s 
face hardening and paling by turns. When 
he was through, he shook the boy’s hand 
and said: “I never thought you were a quit- 
ter, Rob. You’ve got the pluck of a hero, 
and you’ve proved yourself. I think the 
boys will revise their opinion of you.” 

Mr. Danforth smiled down at him; and 
looking into his grave, shrewd eyes, Rob 
realized for the first time that the foreman 
knew of the hazing he had been subjected 
to since he had been in camp, but had not 
interfered for reasons of his own. He had 
not considered it wise to interfere with the 
workmen when off duty. 

The next day the whole story had leaked 
out, and those who had been foremost in 


tormenting him came forward to grasp his’ 


hand. The risk he had taken in“putting out 
the fuse, and the pluck in bringing Tony to 
the camp, excited the admiration of the 
roughest of the crowd. But ft was Pat’s 
words that pleased the boy most. “He’s our 
little fighting cock,” he said, challengingly, 
“and there ain’t going to be no more bully- 


ing without counting me in.”—The Watch-. 
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i Norget the praise that falls to you 
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. Winifred’s and Arthur’s, even. 
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The Children 


A Memory System 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 


The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer 
Whenever you may meet it. 


Rememben every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 

Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure; 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those who lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 

Forget each worry and distress; 
Be hopeful and forgiving. 

Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 

And you will find through age and youth 
True joys and hearts to love you. 

—Selected. 


What Your Name Means 

E had the jolliest time at Arthur’s 

house,” said Richie. “His brother 

George showed us our names in the back of 

the big dictionary and read what each one 

means. Ours are ever so nice, better than 

What is 
ine, Dorothy?” 

“Richard means ‘rich-hearted,’ or ‘gener- 
ous. Dorothy is ‘gift of God.’ Arthur 
means ‘high’ or ‘noble.’ Winifred is ‘lover 
of peace.’ George says that is why she al- 
ways feels so sorry if we quarrel.” 

“George’s name is right, too,” spoke up 
Richie. “It means a sort of farmer, and 
you know George wants to have a big ranch 
when he is a man. Do names mean just 
what the dictionary says, mother? Some of 
the meanings are so queer.” 

Mother smiled. “It is interesting to know 
what one’s name is supposed to represent 
and a fine meaning name may help us to 
be the fine, kindly person that makes it true. 
But the meaning we ourselves give to our 
names is more important than what stands 
after them in the dictionary. According to 
the dictionary, Elmer is a name that means 
‘noble,’ just as Arthur does. I have met 
several strong, true gentlemen who bore 
that name, but I still have a dislike for it 
because the first Elmer I knew was a mean, 
cowardly, untruthful, bullying boy.” 

“How did you come to choose our names?” 
asked Dorothy. 

“The dictionary meaning helped us to 
decide on yours, because neither your papa 
nor I had known any Dorothy especially 
well, but you don’t need to ask where 

Richie got his. Uncle Richard has made 
that one of the most beautiful names in the 
world to everybody that knows him. Most 
People received the names we have because 
Some other George or Tom or Alice or 

therine or Dorothy was so good and kind 
that our parents hoped their sweet new 
baby would grow to be like that boy or girl 





or man or woman. OQOne’s name is a very 
special treasure, you see.” 

“I should say it is!” exclaimed - Richie. 
“I hope I'll never spoil Uncle Richard’s 
name for anybody. I’d like to make some 
mamma want to give her little boy the same 
name because I’ve helped to make it sound 
pleasant to her—Mary S. Stover, in 
“Child’s Gem.” 





“A peg that’s round won’t fit, I’m bound, 
In any hole that’s square; 
But if a boy that’s square is round, 
He’!’ fit in anywhere.” 





The Lost Enemy 


Allen Scott was a healthy eight-year-old 
boy. He had kind parents, a pleasant home, 
and more toys than most boys of his age. 
But he had one possession he did not want 
—an enemy. For a whole week he and 
Mark Butler had been enemies. At first 
Allen thought it was smart to have an 
enemy. “Men have enemies,” he told him- 
self. Therefore, why should he not have 
one? But this afternoon, some way, he 
was lonely for the company of the boy who 
heretofore had ‘been his best friend. 

“I wish Mark wasn’t my enemy,” Allen 
said, half aloud, a sober expression on his 
round face. 

Allen’s mother, sewing by the window, 
turned and looked at him. “Why is Mark 
your enemy?” she asked. 

“He set his dog on mine last week.” 

“Perhaps he was only in fun,” suggested 
his mother, smiling. 

“Mark says so; but I don’t believe it.” 
Allen stood silent for a moment; then he 
added: “But I don’t like to have him for 
an enemy.” 

“Lose him.” 

“How?” 

“There are many ways. Do him a kind- 
ness. Change him from an enemy to a 
friend.” 

“But Mark started the quarrel. It’s his 
place to make friends with me; not mine.” 

Mrs. Scott sighed, “I’m afraid you don’t 
really want to lose your enemy,” she said. 

Looking out of the window, Allen felt 
more lonely than ever at sight of Mark’s 
rough-haired, black dog, trotting down the 
street. He wondered where he was going 
without his young master. 

“The Bible says we must love our ene- 
mies,” Mrs. Scott said. The striking of the 
clock, however, indicated that the dinner 
hour was approaching; so she took a dollar 
from her purse and handed it to Allen. “Go 
to the bakery,” she ordered, “and get me 
two loaves of bread.” 

Allen put on his coat and cap and went 
out. He recalled with a sinking heart that 
ordinarily Mark would have accompanied 
him. Sadly he drew his cap down over his 
eyes, for the day was cold and windy. 

The bakery was on a side street, a short 
distance away. When he reached it, to his 
surprise he found'the door open. He went 
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in and was startled to hear the furious 
barking of a dog, accompanied by the hiss- 
ing and wailing of a eat. 

“Shut that door, boy!” came from the 
room at the rear-of the store: “I’m going 
to fix that dog!” ; 

Allen closed the door, and the baker, his 
hands covered with dough, came forward. 
“I’m going to send that dog to the pond!” 
he snapped. “This. is the third time this 
week he’s chased my: cat. And now he’s 
ruined my cake!” 

Allen looked at the dog. For the first 
time he noticed that his forepaws rested on 
a fresh chocolate cake. In the show win- 
dow, with her back arched, a gray cat stood 
at bay. To Allen’s consternation he recog- 
nized the dog as belonging to Mark Butler! 

The baker wiped his hands on his apron 
and stepped to the telephone. 

Allen felt a catch in his throat. “Serves 
him right!” Allen thought. And then came 
into his mind; “Love your enemies.” 

“Wait a moment,” he said to the baker. 
“How much is your cake?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“T’ll pay it,” said Allen, handing him the 
dollar. 

“All right,” replied the baker; “but if 
that dog ever comes in here again, to the 
pound he goes!” 

With the bread under his arm, Allen then 
led Spindle home. In the kitchen he washed 
the dog’s paws.. This done, he wrinkled his 
forehead. He must warn Mark of the 
baker’s threat. But how? Finally he de- 
cided to write a note. 

Getting pencil and paper, Allen hastily 
wrote the note. Again he wrinkled his 
forehead. The note must be signed. Not 
with his own name, surely. No; that would 
never do. “An Enemy?” Not that, either. 
Presently a light shone in his dark eyes, and 
his lips parted in a smile. He signed the 
note, “A Friend,” in large letters. 

Upstairs Allen explained to his mother 
the absence of fifty cents from the change. 
He had just opened his bank to repay the 
money when the doorbell rang. Running 
to the door, he opened it. 

There, sitting on the top step, his tongue 
hanging out at one side of his mouth, as 
though he were smiling, was Spindle. Be- 
side him stood Mark, holding a fifty-cent 
piece and Allen’s note in his hand. 

“I came to pay you back the fifty cents 
you paid for the cake,” Mark informed him 
with a smile. “The baker told me of your 
kindness. I can’t thank you enough, Allen. 
Let’s not be enemies any longer. 

“Who is it, Allen?” called his mother. 

“It’s my enemy,” laughed Allen; “only 
he isn’t any more! [I’ve lost him, mother. 
I’ve lost him forever!”—Marion Everett 
Hayn. 





Grandmother’s garden had old-fashioned 
flowers, 
Hollyhocks, roses, and rue; 
And Grandmother, dear, in her quaint little 


gown, 
Was an old-fashioned, sweet flower too. 
'—Miriam Ott Munson. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND! 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland, September 8—A movement is on 
foot to start a mission of the Christian 
Church in the City of Portland; Maine. If 
all members and adherents of the: church 
living in or near that city will communicate 
with the undersigned, they may be able to 
help in the salvation of souls and the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God.—W. G. 
TEBBETTS, 53 Dartmouth Street, Woodfords, 
Portland, Maine. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


‘Amesbury, Mass., September 8—Rev. A. 
H. Fielder and the Amesbury Church were 
surprised Sunday morning, September 7, by 
a large increase in the congregation, largely 
of young men. Both pastor and people un- 
derstood that they were receiving a visit 
from the Ku Klux Klan. “The Stone That 
the Builders Rejected” was the subject and 
the folly of using persecution to succeed in 
redressing wrong, the theme. It was favor- 
ably received by the visitors. 

Rev. Mrs. Fielder preached at Merrimac- 
port that morning. The church did not 
close during the summer, so the fall work 
starts easier. 

The Campfire Girls have camped out at 
Hampton River under Miss Ruth Roden’s 
leadership. The various societies have had 
outings, some to Hampton—some to groves 
nearer.—M. A. TRUE. 


ILLINOIS 


Louisville, September 8—The Illinois Con- 
ference was well attended and enjoyed by 
all. Bros: Howsare and Stewart of Dayton, 
Bro. Johnson of Carversville; Pa:, Rev. E. E. 
Bennett, of Cynthiana, Ind., Rev. J. J. 
Douglass of Urbana, Il]., and Rev. A. O. 
Jacobs of Olney, Ill. added much to our 
program: The Sims Church did fine in the 
entertainment: Much credit: should be 
given Rev.. Ed Borah for his fine manner 
of distributing the delegates to homes. The 
next session will be with the Hord Church. 
We had the pleasure of spending the fifth 
Sunday with the Bethsadia church near 
Stewartsville, Ind. Bros. S. H. Johnson and 
Ad. Wilson of Hord were with us. I regret 
that it will not be practical for us to attend 
the Southern Indiana ‘Conference at Evans- 
ville. We expect to spend the third Sunday 
of this month with Pleasant Union Church. 
Will begin my work at. Pleasant View near 
Palestine, Ill, the first Sunday in October. 
We understand Dr. J. J. Douglass will 
pastor Christian Temple Church.—JOHN 
BAUGHMAN. ; 


INDIANA 


Muncie, September 8—Our new church 
year began last Sunday with encouraging 
services and good offerings, although all the 
vacationists have not yet returned. In point 
of finance and additions to church member- 
ship and the Sunday-school, the past year 
has been the best in many years. Last 
week the following Suriday-school officers 
were elected:- Superintendent, J. E. Colvin; 
Assistant, George Pittenger; Secretary, 
Mrs. Bulah Barcus; Treasurer, Miss Mabel 
Pittenger; Pianist, Mrs. Lester Cortner; 
Chorister, Mrs. Claud Reaser; Superintend- 
ent of Primary Department, Mrs. O. M. 
Deardorff; Assistant, Miss Hazel Colson; 
Superintendent of Cradle Roll, Mrs. Lena 
Garver; Assistant, Mrs. C., V. Helwig; 
Superintendent of Home Department, Mrs. 
W. H. Meranda; Assistant, Mrs. I. W. 
Thornburg. Miss Marguerite Strong, who 


has been of invaluable servivce in our work 
here, left last week for Central Indiana 
College, Indianapolis, Indiana, where she 
will pursue her studies during the coming 
school year, and Mr. Cecil Deardorff, son of 
our Dr. O. M. Deardorff, a young man of 
real promise, leaves this week for Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, where he will pursue studies 
preparatory to a medical course. We are 
glad that these young people can have such 
advantages in preparation for their life 
work, but we shall miss them from our 
circles and activities here. They both carry 
with them the very best wishes of a large 
circle of friends here. Rev. Ernest Treber 
and wife were in the city today and report 
good services in their fields yesterday. The 
Mooreland Church, of which Brother Treber 
is pastor, will entertain the annual confer- 
ence next week and is looking forward with 
pleasure to that occasion. This church is 
well prepared in every way finely to enter- 
tain that body. We understand Brother 
Treber will remain with the Mooreland 
Church another year, while Mrs. Treber will 
serve the Straughan and Millville churches. 
—Murpock W. BUTLER, Pastor. 


IOWA 


Truro, September 7—Just got settled in 
our new home in the parsonage at Truro. 
Held our first services with the people here 


LAN 


HOW DID YOU DIE? 


Dp you tackle that trouble that came your 
way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you're hurt that 
counts, 
But only how did you take it? 
You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s 
that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It's nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you're thrown, why the higher 
you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts, 
It's how did you fight—and why? 


And though you be done to the death, what 
then? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a 
pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die? 


—Edmund Vance Cook. 


EMA 


yesterday. Had fine audiences both morn- 
ing and evening. Expect to put on King- 
dom Enlistment Week soon. Think we shall 
be able to do a real constructive work on 
this field. Had a good meeting with the 
New Hope Church in August, in spite of 
the fact that the. continued wet .weather 
prevented getting thrashing out of the way 
so we could effect our organization for 
Kingdom drive. Expect to put on the King- 
dom Enlistment drive there soon also. The 
Milo C. U. Church applied for admission to 
the Western Iowa Conference and was ad- 
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mitted at our August session. This is one 
of the very best fields in the Western Con- 
vention. We have hopes that the Iowa C, 
U. Council will also apply for admission 
into the Western Christian Convention. Am 
doing my best to find pastors for some of 
our churches that have not yet engaged mew 
for the year. In some cases we have gon 
on the field and helped to put over the 
financial drive. Our successful pastor, R. 
I. Raybourn, has just closed a deal with the 
Clemons Church. Brother Raybourn will 
do them a good work.—FREDERICK COOPER, 


LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica, September 5—During the month 
of August we have made considerable pro- 
gress in most all departments of the church. 
Sixteen new names were added on the Sun- 
day-school roll. Two scholars from the Sun- 
day-school joined the church, and a very 
enjoyable outing to Far Rockaway Beach 
was held on Saturday, August 16. A large 
number of parents and scholars attended. 
During the month the church membership 
was increased from seven active members to 
eighteen. The average church attendance 
was forty, prayer meeting average attend- 
ance, seventeen. Total membership to date 
is twenty-two. During the month of Sep- 
tember a house-to-house canvass will be 
made with the idea in view of adding a 
large number to our church and Sunday- 
school. The Ladies’ Aid society held a very 
successful bazaar August 21-23. Although 
our pastor, Rev. Chas. S. Warner, has only 
been with us since July 1, 1924, much credit 
is due him for this wonderful progress al- 
ready accomplished. We are glad he has 
taken charge of our church, and praise God 
he has sent him to us. We all desire thaa® 
we may co-operate with him to the best of 
our ability. We are going forward— 
HERBERT J. MYERS, Clerk. 


NEW JERSEY 


Milford, September 4—Just before I left 
on my vacation we made a splendid show- 
ing to the front of our church here by plac- 
ing $450 worth of concrete walks in front 
and along, the side of the church, removing 
a part of the iron fence, throwing it open 
to the public, and as one man suggested 
making it possible for even a stranger to see 
the welcome written everywhere without 4 
fence to keep him out. We also had the 
pleasure of baptizing four and receiving 
five into church membership. We are enter- 
ing next Sunday on our fourth year of serv- 
ice, and the fellowship is sweeter and the 
outlook brighter than at any other time in 
my ministry. May it always continue and 
although I have no glowing report for the 
work done for The Herald and other de- 
nominational interests, yet we are loyal and 
still keep trying. I enjoy The Herald.—J. 
ELLIOTT EPRIGHT, Pastor. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, September 8—Services were re 
sumed yesterday, Rev. Joseph C. Lappens 
supplying the pulpit for us. Our pastor, 
Rev. W. C. Hook, has been detained in 
Virginia by illness in his family. The sec- 
ond season of our Daily Vacation Bible 
School closed July 31 with appropriate exer-’ 
cises, the chief feature being the presenta- 
tion of a dramatization of “Ruth” by, 
Juniors. The school was under the super: 
vision this year of one of our own young 
women, Mrs. May B. Taylor, a recent grad- 
uate of the Practical Bible Training School: 
of Binghamton. Rev. A. C. Youmans, 4 
former pastor, and Mrs. Youmans and 
daughter Marguerite spent part of their va-_— 
cation in Albany and vicinity and did much ~ 
to quicken our interest in the work at 
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Haverhill. The State Sunday School con- 
yention comes to Albany October 15-17, and 
the First Christian has been designated for 
me of the entertaining churches.—C. M. 
Parvis, Clerk. 

OHIO 


m 

DB cnens September 5—On the second of 
August we begun a meeting at the Mound 
Hill Church which lasted nine days, result- 
ing in one confession of Christ. On Sunday, 
August 10, we rededicated the church which 
was built by the late Wm. J. Warrener some 
forty-five years ago. When Brother War- 
rener built the church he left the proper 
plans for a bell and belfry, but died be- 
fore his plans were carried out owing to 
the fact that division caused the church 
to be closed for a number of years, but now 
a 950-pound brass lined bell swings in a 
fine belfry and new paint, paper, carpets, 
enamel, etc., make the church a monument 
to our deceased brother, of which we need 
nt be ashamed.—LELAH WEATHERBY, 


Pastor. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Carversville, September 9—The trustees 
have had the church painted and have made 
other improvements possible this summer. 
The church is now in good condition, and 
isa fine plant for religious worship. The 
church proper will seat four hundred, the 
gallery one hundred, and the Sunday-school 
department three hundred persons. The 
outlook for the fall and winter is very good. 
The services during the summer have been 
quite interesting on account of the good 
attendance from the Christian Orphanage 
and the Randall Summer Camp. These two 
* Jitutions have given us about two-thirds 
afbur summer congregation. It has been 
a great privilege to preach to the young 
people. The ladies of the church are keep- 
ing busy and will soon be prepared to pay 
the last installment on the electric lighting 
plant which they had installed in the spring 
and donated to the church. They deserve 
credit and praise for this fine contribution 
made in the interest of a better church pro- 
gram. The first Saturday afternoon and 
evening will be given to a church business 
meeting, church supper, inspirational ad- 
dresses, and social games, the church, Sun- 
tay-school, and other auxiliary societies co- 
operating. Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Beach 
of Irvington, N. J., were welcome visitors 
to the church and Sunday-school services 
last Sunday. Mr. Beach taught the Bible 
class in Sunday-school and assisted in the 
church services. Mr. Dighton Spoor has 
tecently been elected a trustee of the 
church. He is one of Carversville’s leading 
citizens and will fill the position with credit 
to himself and the church.—Linpsay F. 
JOHNSON, Pastor. 


Northwestern Kansas Conference 


fave Northwestern Kansas Christian Con- 
oece held its twenty-fourth annual session 
aoe the Valley Center Christian Church. The 
Pral on was called to order by the president. 
hi 8€ service was led by Laura Graham. The 
grident announced the committees. 
peveral stirring addresses were made by 
. Coffin which were very inspirational and 
‘ppreciated by all. 
‘ v. C. E. Huff also preached the in mem- 
Mam address and one address in the even- 
t Ge Every one who knows Brother Huff 
i 










8 the value received from his address. 
te sessions were opened with praise serv- 
® and closed with benediction. 

early all on the program were present. 
che churches reported, also five Sunday- 
deg three C. E. societies, and six min- 


wunection of officers: President, Emery S. 
Bel ; Vice-president, Geo, L. Colip; Secretary, 

McDaniel; Financial Secretary, T. S. 
Secretary of Education, Curtis 








€ who was also chosen Secretary of 
Publ Shing; Secretary of Missions, Bertha 
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Colip; Evangelism and Life Recruits, Rev. 
Cc. E. Huff; Standing Church Committee, 
Frank Graham, Dave Clouse, Mary Davis. 
Invitation was then extended from the 
Oronoque Church and accepted. So the 1925 
session will be held with the. Oronoque Chris- 
tian Church. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the Valley Center Church for their gen- 
erous and kind hospitality during the con- 
ference session. 
Motion for adjournment. 
EMERY S. HUFF, 
President. 
BELLE McDANIEL, 
Conference Secretary. 


Bethlehem College 


BY SION M. LYNAM 


Bet two years old, Bethlehem College has 
~ grown rapidly in the size of its student 
body, and in favor with the community in 
which it is located. Bethlehem College is 
fostered by the Christian Church, but 
throughout the community it is supported 
as loyally by other denominations as by its 
own. On the opening day the Methodist, the 
Southern Methodist, and the Baptist 
churches, as well as the community interests 
were represented on the program. What- 
ever else Bethlehem College may have or 


AMON 


PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING 


GoP would never send you the darkness, 

If he felt you could bear the light, 

But you would not cling to his guiding hand 
If the way were always bright. 

And you would not care to walk by faith, 
Could you always walk by sight. 


‘Tis true, he has many an anguish 
For your sorrowful heart to bear, 

And many a cruel thorn crown 
For your tired head to wear; 

He knows how few would reach heaven at all 
If pain did not guide them there. 


So he sends you the blinding darkness 
And the furnace of sevenfold heat; 

*Tis the only way, believe me, 
To keep you close to his feet 

For it is always so easy to wander 
When our lives are glad and sweet. 


Then nestle your hand in your Father's 
And sing, if you can, as you go, 
Your song may cheer some one behind you 
Whose courage is sinking low; 
And well, if your lips do quiver, 
God will love you the better so. 
—Selected. 


DANONE 


may not have done, it has made a place for 
itself in the hearts of the people among 
whom it has come to work. 

In spite of the inauspicious circumstances 
surrounding the beginning of this year, 
there is a very substantial increase in the 
number of students. The building has been 
completed, and a new building to be used 
for administrative purposes is being widely 
talked. At the opening exercises the audi- 
torium of the Wadley Graded School, where 
they were held, was crowded. This fact 
means much in the future of the college. It 
means that the boys and eirls of the parents 
who packed that auditorium will some day 
make up the student body of Bethlehem 
College. : 

The foundations of Bethlehem College are 
being laid firmly. It is lexrning to pay as 
it goes, and to stay small nntil it can have 
the funds to orem terme Much is needed, 
hnt those in authority are determined t- 
make an effort to endrre nrivation until 
funds sufficient can he +” +9 snnnly those 
needs. In other wave ‘~ the college is 
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building substantially. Moving slowly, it 
may be true, but moving along ground in 
such a way that it will never need to 
apologize or to retrace its steps. President 
Beougher is carefully shaping the destiny 
of the college. He is seeking to lay in these 
early days foundations that will be able to 
support a great institution in the days to 
come. He sees the future with its vast 
possibilities, and is building for it now. He 
knows that Bethlehem has a place of serv- 
ice, and he understands that the place which 
it must fill is a large one, and his desire is 
to prepare the college to meet that respon- 
sibility, now, as much as may be, but more 
perfectly in the years to come as the college 
grows into its full usefulness. 

The students of Bethlehem are a fine 
assembly of young people. They promise 
much, and to work with them is a joy. They 
are alert, eager, interested in the thing in 
which they are engaged, and a spirit per- 
vades them which rejoices the heart of him 
who comes closely enough in contact with 
them to feel it. Bethlehem has all the quali- 
ties needful to a college. It may not be 
equipped so well as it might be, but its 
spirit, its work, and its loyalty to the task 
to which its hand is set are genuine. 

It is spirit which ultimately makes or un- 
makes an institution. Where there is 
spirit, material things may be secured, but 
where there is no spirit no matter what else 
there may be, failure is assured. Bethlehem 
has a spirit, a fine, dauntless spirit, one 
which is able to endure as seeing the college 
which is to be. 


e 


Union Christian Conference 


Our conference held its meetings this year 
with the Ebenezer Church in Jefferson 
County, Iowa, August 27-31. This is one of 
our churches that for some time has been 

astorless, but this did not hinder it from 

eing a royal conference host. Guests were 
never given more cheerful entrance into 
hearts and homes. It is our hope that the 
conference gave in return something of 
cheer and hope, things of the soul and spirit. 

That those of us who were present at the 
meetings, and who presented open minds and 
hearts to the truth received such inspiration 
goes without saying when it is known that 
Dr. R. C. Helfenstein representing the Gen- 
eral Convention and Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein 
were with us, speaking to us of the things 
of God, his Kingdom, and the part the Chris- 
tian must work, not play, in it. 

Not in the West, we believe, has so full a 
statement of the achievements of the For- 
ward Movement been presented as that given 
by Dr. R. C. Helfenstein in his address on 
that subject, while through such subjects as 
“Our Evangelistic Responsibility,” “Christian 
Leadership for Our Day,” “The Ministers of 
the Gospel,” “God’s Watchmen on Duty,” and 
“God’s Inventory of the Church,” we were 
shown ourselves and our duty not as seen by 
others but as seen by the eye of God. Only 
the comparatively small number of those who 
heard can forbid a large return in the coin 
of the Kingdom of our Lord. May he teach 
us how to pass it on. 

We can think of no gathering of God's 
people in which the presence of Dr. 8S. Q. 
Helfenstein would not be desired but when 
that gathering is in the church of his boy- 
hood home and the gathering is that of the 
conference that set him apart for the gospel 
ministry, his welcome loses nothing in its 
reality. A few of us listened to him in the 
days of his early ministry and it does us 
good now in this new day to hear the 
gospel trumpet call with no urcertain sound 
He does not leave us in doubt as to whether 
“the new, new song” will be “the old, old 
story that we have loved so long.” 

But two members of Union Conference min- 
istry—D. M. Helfenstein and E. Rhodes— 
were present, the latter for a day, and the 
report of the former impressed us with the 
fact that not regularly hereafter could we 
count upon him in our conference sessions. 
With a loyalty equalled by few in Christian 
Church history he has stayed by his first 
and only conference and given his work to 
that church in his native State. He now goes 
east to be near his son for a while at least. 

Some of our members, as was !ater learned, 
were kept away by the very serious sickness 
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of a member of their family; but if all our 
ministers were present and active, there 
would yet be few. This is one discouraging 
feature of our work. The failure of our 
people to unite heart and soul in the larger 
church program may be named as another. 

Few changes were made in our official list. 
Responses to the suggestions of our General 
Convention officers were in the spirit of these 
requests and in as full measure as conditions 
warranted. Among these was the observance 
of the birthday of Rev. J. G. Bishop as a day 
of missionary inspiration, a part of the plan 
being the securing of increased “Christian 
Missionary” support. 

This report must not close without giving 
the credit for the improved conditions at 
Ebenezer Church in part to the service given 
by a Methodist ministerial student serving a 
Methodist circuit with stations near by. He, 
Rev. Philip Bolir, for some little time has 
given them a Sabbath afternoon service and 
it is the understanding that this arrange- 
ment is to be continued through the year. 

Our next meeting is to be with the Antioch 


Church. 
JOHN J. KYLE. 


Eel River Christian Conference 


Sunday, September 7, marked the eighty- 
first closing session of Eel River Christian 
Conference, held in the Christian Temple at 
Winona Lake, Ind. In the absence of the 
president, Rev. J. E. Etter, Judge O. W. 
Whitelock, and Rev. C. C. Tarr presided. 

A commendable increase in finance and 
membership was reported, and a spirit of 
progress was reported in all the various de- 
partments. Rev. H. G. Rowe, our Sunday- 
school secretary, and J. T. Barnes, our con- 
ference secretary, were absent on account of 
sickness. Rev. W. P. Fletcher, of Canada, 
representing the Adult Division of the De- 
partment of Christian Education, was a 
marked giant and greatly stirred the confer- 
ence with his addresses. Rev. Clarence De- 
fur, in his forceful way, gave daily Bible 
addresses, and Mrs. W. H. Denison spoke 
along mission lines. These with the co- 
operation of the local ministers and dele- 
gates formed a most pleasant and profitable 
week’s conference. 

Five ministers were received into confer- 
ence fellowship, namely: Rev. Mr. Cox, pastor 
at Eel River, Rev. A. W. Hurst, pastor at 
Eikhart, Mr. Frank Wright, student at De- 
fiance College, Rev. Raymond Clark, pastor 
at Huntington, and Rev. B. A. Hartley, pastor 
at North Manchester. 

Special music was provided by the music 
committee each day. The Majenica Awaken- 
ing Chorus, orchestra, and Men’s double 
quartet gave an hour and half program on 
Sunday afternoon. This program was directed 
by Mrs. Nora Andrew, of Warren, Ind. The 
Majenica Awakening Chorus carried away 
the honors this year and secured the beauti- 
ful “Wagner Statue.” 

As the evening sun was setting over the 
western hills and Winona Lake, the confer- 
ence was sitting in silence, partaking of the 
Lord's Supper. A hymn was softly sung and 
all went out with God’s blessing on them. 
Thus ended the eighty-first session of Eel 
River Christian Conference. 

J. J. BEISIEGEL. 


Illinois Conference 


The twentieth annual session of the Illinois 
Christian Conference convened with the Sims 
Church in Wayne County, August 26, 1924. 
As the delegates and ministers arrived by 
train they were met by our genial and en- 
thusiastic friend; Rev. Ed Borah, who di- 
rected them to places of entertainment. 

The conference sermon was delivered on 
Tuesday evening by Rev. Lowell Laughlin, a 
young licentiate minister and student of 
Union Christian College. 

The conference was presided over by our 
worthy president, Rev. John Baughman. He 
delivered his annual message on Wednesday 
forenoon in a pleasing yet firm manner. 


The Christian Orphanage of Carversville, 


Pennsylvania, was represented by Dr. L. F. 
Johnson. 


Rev. McD. Howsare was present and gave 


two stirring messages on “Evangelism.” The 
Publishing House was represented by Brother 
Stewart. Rev. R. J. Ellis gave a strong mes- 
sage on Wednesday afternoon, as also did 
Rev. John H. Harper on Thursday forenoon. 

Besides those of our own confererce the 
session was privileged to hear Rev. E. E. 
Bennett of Cynthiana, Ind., Dr. J. J. Douglass 
of Urbana, and Rev. Alvin O. Jacobs of Olriey. 


The conference is planning a canipaign of 
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extension and will hold an institute at 
Rochester Church in the near future. 
The next session is to be held with the 
Hord Church in Clay County. 
A. W. HAUSSER, Secretary. 


Ohio Eastern Conference 


HE Ohio Eastern Christian Conference met 

in its eighty-fifth annual session at 
Elizabeth Chapel, Thivener, Ohio, August 21, 
1924. An unusually fine conference was held 
Owing to the large representation from the 
churches, all but one of them being repre- 
sented. 

The president, W. E. Ewing, also pastor of 
the entertaining church, did some fine work 
in presiding over the conference and acting 
as host. 

Robert Bowan of Logan, Ohio, Herbert 
Perry of Addison, and Dexter Caldwell of 
Vinton—three promising young men—were 
granted license to preach. Oliver Shaver, of 
the Little Kyger Church, was ordained as 
deacon. 

Dr. Omer S. Thomas, of Dayton, was with 
us from Friday noon till Saturday afternoon, 
speaking extensively of the work of our 
Home Mission Board, General Convention, 
and our Foreign Mission Board. 

Other specials were several stirring ad- 
dresses by Rev. F G. Strickland of Columbus, 
Ohio; music by Bulaville Trio; Mrs. Alexander 
of Chambersburg; and short talks and helps 
from various visiting brothers and sisters. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Rev. Scott Mossman; 
Vice-President, Rev. John L. Porter; Secre- 


AUC 
A SONG OF TRUST 
I CANNOT always see the way that leads 


To heights above; 

I sometimes quite forget He leads me on 
With hand of love; 

But yet I know the path must lead me to 
Immanuel's land, 

And when I reach life’s summit | shall know 

and understand. 


I cannot always trace the onward course 
My ship must take; 

But, looking backward, I behold afar 
Its shining wake 

Illumined with God's light of love, and so 
I onward go, 

In perfect trust that he who holds the helm 
The course must know. 


I cannot always see the plan on which 
He builds my life; 

For oft the sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
The noise of strife, 

Confuse me until I quite forget he knows 
And oversees, 

And that in all details, with his good plan 
My life agrees. 


I cannot always know and understand 
The Master's rule; 

I cannot always do the tasks he gives 
In life’s hard school; 

But I am learning with his help to solve 

hem, one by one, 

And when I cannot understand to say, 

“Thy will be done.” 
—Selected. 


SONA 


tary, Rev. Lelah Weatherby; Assistant Sec- 
retary, Erma Lewis; Field Secretary, Samuel 
Lewis. 

A committee was appointed to secure 
special Sunday-school workers to visit each 
Sunday-school in the conference to plan new 
work that our Sunday-schools may do more 
efficient work than before. 

A very impressive service was held Sunday 
morning when scores of people flocked to the 
front of the church to bid farewell to the 
outgoing president, W.-E. Ewing, who. has 


served so many of our churches in such a. 


wonderful and satisfactory way, winning the 
love of each one he met with his sterling 
qualities as both minister and man. . He is 
leaving to take up the work of the Christian 
Church at Lebanon, Ohio, arid While we re- 
gret our loss, we wish him success and happi- 
ness. in. his new field. Only in the last -few 
years has our conference had a field secre- 
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tary, and it has proved such a success that 
we are giving. the following report of our 
field secretary: 

Resurrected two churches, Morgan and Mound Hill 
and introduced Sister Lelah Weatherby as pastor of 
the two churches and she has been doing a fine 
work with the same. Also helped to supply seven 
other churches with pastors, and they continue hay. 
ing preaching. Prevailed on three brethren to 
to the call and consecrate their life to the g 
ministry. Received about sixty members into fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church. Helped to dedicate 
two churches. Raised two hundred dollars to clear 
debt on Diamond Church. There were ten churches 
that had no pastor when I entered the field work 
in September, 1920, one without pastor for eleven 
years.—SAMUEL LEwIs, Field Secretary. 

The conference adjourned Sunday to meet 
with Mt. Zion Church, Hocking County, Ohio, 
in August, 1925. 

LELAH WEATHERBY, Secretary. 


Roast Pig 


HARLES LAMB’S whimsical account of 

the origin of roast pig is an allegory for 
all time. It was discovered, according to 
Lamb’s fancy, as a result of a Chinaman’s 
house being burned down. His hand hap- 
pened to touch the body of one of his burned 
pigs and when he carried the burned hand 
to his lips the wonderful flavor of roast pig 
dawned upon his consciousness. For a long 
time, Chinamen thought it necessary to 
burn down their houses in order to obtain 
roast pork. Only in the course of years 
was it again discovered that roast pork 
could be produced in a less destructive man- 
ner. It is not necessary to burn down your 
house in order to get roast pork. 

This lesson is especially needed with w 
erence to war. During the war period, in 


order to keep our sanity we had to empha- ° 


size the good by-products of war. And there 
are some good by-products in the war pro- 
cess just as there were in the burning down 
of the Chinaman’s house. But war is bad, 
unchristian, and the most frightful of all 
calamities except one, namely that one 
which forms the other horn of the dilemma 
at the moment when the inexorable decision 
to enter upon a righteous war is made. 
There has been too much glorifying of 
war even in our pulpits. As a whole, we 
believe the pulpit has kept itself free from 
any false sentimentality, has looked upon 
war as a horrible necessity caused by the 
failure of Christianity, and the impossible 
alternative of allowing the liberty of the 
world to be extinguished, and has refused to 
take the fashionable view that the war was 
a happy means of regeneration and of the 
awakening of national consciences. Ou! 
preachers have not talked overmuch of “the 
glory of the trenches,” and have not in- 
dulged overmuch in what the English sol- 
dier rather scornfully calls “Hankying.” 
In the New York Times, Mr. M. F. Egan 
has put the matter well when he protests 
against the Chinaman roast-pork idea, % 
we may well call it, of war, the idea W 
asserts that because war has some good 
sults therefore it is the only means to pit 
duce these results: 
Every man or woman who lived in Eu 
rope during the awful struggle which bent 
in 1914 must feel that.this is untrue. ~ 


the awakening of the basest passions, 
of the concealed lusts of humanity; itt 
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irreparable destruction of human life and 
the breaking of human hearts; if the mon- 
srous forms born of abnormal conditions, 
are good things, then the late war was a 
good thing. 

That millions should have perished in or- 

Pina charming ladies in our country 
might learn to do for a time without the 
usual allowance of chiffons or to learn, to 
their own astonishment, that they were cap- 
able of great sacrifices and earnest work 
for humanity, is not enough to justify the 
| horrible convulsions that have made Europe 
a place of utter wretchedness. It was not 
necessary that a great war should be made 
in order to show us that Americans are 
brave and spiritual. That was manifested 
every day of our lives without the neces- 
sity of the crisis of a war. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the 
splendor of conduct produced by this war, it 
was, and events will bring out this truth 
more and more, a sacrifice which might 
have been avoided, were party politics not 
so rampant in the minds of politicians who 
look more to the keeping of their party 
“jobs” than to the betterment of the world. 
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The only end that will enable humanity to 
luk back with something like gratitude to 
this fearful war will be a League of Nations. 
If out of it we get the first beginnings of 
an organized world, then even this war was 
worth while—The Congregationalist. 


The Spirit of Christ 


| Sere is no realm in which this marvel- 








, m |" ous spirit has not entered. The master- 
pha- pieces of art have grown out of this spirit 
here \of Christ. The most priceless piece of all 
pro- (of the great masterpieces is the Sistine 
own | Madonna, so closely entwined in its concep- 
tin and spirit with the Christ. Shakes- 

f all | pare set forth his principles in strength; 
oné | Tennyson sets forth his truth in brilliancy; 
mma | Longfellow sets forth his truth in sweetness 
1s}. ' of love, and Browning brings before us in 
e. his Saul that the marvelous man of all the 
g of | ages is the Christ. Great scientists like 
2, We | Young, the astronomer, and KelVin, the 
from | chemist, and Romanes, the geologist, and 
upot | Drummond, the physicist, have felt likewise 
y the the pulse of the spirit of Christ and have 
ssible } given themselves in sweet affection and 
f the | adoration to the development of the 
sed t0 | thoughts of God as laid in eternal strength 
r was }in the rocky fortress of the earth, or hid 
of the J away in the invisible germs of life in the 
Out | biological world, or secreted in the depths 
f “the | of the ocean, or lifted in measureless dis- 
ot im | tances in the vault of the heavens. Philoso- 
th sol | phers, like Kant, have admitted that beside 
ng.” {Jesus Christ and his marvelous spirit their 
Egan |} wn was but puny strength and temporal 
rotests | Wisdom. The world is still paying tribute 
ea, #40 this spirit of Jesus Christ, for out of it 
wk y ing up hospitals and schools, homes 
rod e aged, care for little children and a 
to pir helpful spirit for humanity. The race, in- 
‘| Wired by Jesus, is struggling up through 

in Be the layers of selfishness, breaking the shell 
: begit | °f its satisfied conceit, and evolving into a 
ue. J spirit of world-wide brotherliness 
nee the that shall mean the emancipation of man 
i" | fom the domination of greed and the curse 
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of wrongdoing. Only the spirit of Christ 
could bring such a thing to pass as is 
coming. —The Continent. 


Trust Christ 


O not trouble yourselves unduly; for if 

you do so you cannot remove sickness 
thereby, but you may even increase it. If 
I could do any good by worrying, I would 
worry away to my heart’s content; but as 
it is useless, I find it best to let it alone. 
They tell me that if a man were to fall into 
the sea, he would float if he would remain 
quiet; but because he struggles, he sinks. I 
am sure it is so when we are in affliction. 
Fretfulness results in weakening us, in hid- 


ing from us wise methods of relief, and in 
general in doubling our pains. It is folly to 
kick against the pricks; it is wisdom to 
kiss the rod. Trust more and fear less. 








THE OLD SONG 
UIDE me, oh! thou great Jehovah, 


Sweet the notes came floating on, 
When my heart had grown aweary, 
And my faith had nearly. gone. 

Oh! ‘may heaven bless the ginger; 
Oh! may Jesus bless the song; 

In my mem'ry may it linger, 
Till I join the white-robed throng. 

Cares forgotten, burden lifted, 
In my joy I knelt to pray. 

Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah 
Guide me all the weary way. 

Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah, 
Guide me, I can never stray 

From the narrow path of duty, 
Guide me, Savior, all the way. 


Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah, 
When my heart doth weary grow; 
Through the peaceful paths of beauty 

’Neath the dark’ning clouds of woe 
When life’s tempests round are raging; 
Let me feel thy gentle hand; 
Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah, 
Till I reach that better land. 


Till I reach the heights of glory, 
Till I tread the golden sand, 
Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim to fair heaven's land. 
There are robes of white awaiting, 
There's a shining, golden crown, 
Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah, 
Till my burden is laid down. 
—Selected. 
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If you have trusted your soul to Christ, can 
you not trust him with everything else? 
Can you not trust him with your sick child, 
or your sick husband, with your wealth, 
with your business, with your life? “O,” 
said one, “I hardly like to do that. It is 
almost presumption to take minor cares to 
the great Lord.” But in doing so you will 
prove the truthfulness of your faith. 

I heard of a man who was walking along 
the high road with a pack on his back; he 
was growing weary, and was therefore glad 
when a gentleman came along in a chaise 
and asked him to take a seat with him. The 
gentleman noticed that he kept his pack 
strapped to his shoulders, and so he said: 

“Why do you not put your pack down?” 


venture to intrude. 
you to take me up, and I could not expect 
you to carry my pack as well.” 
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“Why, sir,” said the traveler, “I did not 
It was very kind of 


“Why,” said his friend, “do you not see 


that whether your pack is on your back, or 
off your back, I have to carry it?” i 


It is so with your trouble; whether you 


care, or do not care, it is the Lord who must 
care for you.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Undisturbed by Death 


WHEN John Quincy Adams was eighty 


years old he met in the streets of 


Boston an old friend, who shook his trem- 


bling hand and said, “Good morning. And 
how is John Quincy Adams today?” 
“Thank you,” was the ex-President’s an- 
swer, “John Quincy Adams himself is quite 
well, sir; quite well I thank you. - But the’ 
house in which he lives at present is becom- 
ing dilapidated. It is tottering upon its 
foundation. Time and seasons have nearly 
destroyed it. Its roof is pretty well worn 
out. Its walls are much shattered, and it 
trembles with every wind. The old tene- 
ment is becoming almost uninhabitable, and 
I think John Quincy Adams will have to 
move out soon; but he himself is quite ‘well 
sir; quite well.” i 
With that the venerable sixth President 
of the United States moved on with the aid 
of his staff. It was not long afterward that 
he had his second and fatal stroke of 
paralysis in the Capitol at Washington. 
“This is the last of earth,” he said, “I am 
content.”—Holiness Review. 


Standing at the Door 


T is an excellent remark of a great and 
general visitor that the secret of visiting 
is to leave before people wish you to go.. 
Obviously, the remark is not complete, be- 
cause unfortunately there are some persons 
whose visits, if the rule were followed, 
would be reduced to such brevity as to ap- 
proach extinction, whereas other persons, a 
few others, would stay on forever. 

But one thing is unquestionable: No 
visitor should stand at the door when de- 
parting. Say what you have to say, long or 
short, essential or merely social, then get up 
and go. Instead, how people linger! After 
stringing out a formal call, or neighborly 
chat, with odds and ends of disconnected 
narrative and worn-out anecdote, they rise 
at last, bid an apparent and often welcome’ 
farewell, and then stand and stand and 
stand, still talking of nothing, at the door. 
If, after you have really taken your leave, 
something important occurs to you that has 
been forgotten, go back, sit down again, 
and make your host and yourself comfort- 
able, while you talk it over. But most stand- 
ing at the door is not for things in the’ 
least important. On the contrary, the 
talker adds one little, insignificant detail, 
and then another, and then another, all the 
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time opening and shutting the door idly, 
letting in a cold draft or a germ-laden fly. 

The people who never finish their visits 
in their neighbor’s houses never finish their 
vast, brief visit in life. The secret of doing 
any task well, big or little, long or short, 
is to finish it neatly, roundly, and perfectly. 
Pian what you have to do in the world with 
intelligence and foresight, even to details, 
execute it fully, then leave it and go to 
’ something else. Do not half finish and start 
to go, and then retouch and remodel and 
spoil. 

So many waste the best of life standing 
at the half-closed door of achievement un- 
fulfilled!—Youth’s Companion. 


A Christian Education Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page eight) 


Luther and Calvin and Erasmus and 
Zwingli to sit at the feet of Sturm and 
carried to the church and the world his 
educational methods. 

The present director spoke English fluent- 
ly, if brokenly, and received us enthusias- 
tically, and when I told him who Dr. 
Athearn was he took us intimately through 
the school and its work and insisted on pil- 
ing up books and relics on Dr. Athearn un- 
til he was forced to protest that he would 
never be able to get them to America and 
begged him to ship them to him, which he 
gladly agreed to do. 

Strasburg is on the Rhine and we crossed 
this swift flowing stream here into Ger- 
many, although all this “border land” is 
held by the French troops which are every- 
where in evidence. The Rhine here is a 
beautiful river crossed by a great ornate 
bridge built by Napoleon and the “New 
Bridge” used more largely by the troops 
and over which we passed. The Rhine it- 
self impresses one with power by its width 
and depth and most of all by the swiftness 
of its flow. I had never seen such swiftness 
of flow in so great a river. It seems to 
carry all things its way and makes you 
think of the tendency of the German mind 
and ambition. 

But we only touch Germany as we leave 
for Zurich and Switzerland, the most beauti- 
ful land my eyes ever rested upon. The 
beauty of its cities and their cleanliness, the 
sweep of its rivers, the blue and emerald of 
its wonderful lakes backed by the majesty 
and beauty of the green but snow-capped 
Alps—all blend into a picture too wonder- 
ful for words and which must not begin 
here or there will be no room for this 
article in The Herald. 

But we must not leave Strasburg without 
a word about Louis Pasteur, the great 
French chemist, whose scientific research 
and discoveries have made him one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors. His unique 
monument stands at the entrance of Stras- 
burg University where he spent much of his 
active life and where he struggled in hard- 
ship and poverty for the things which 
sought expression in his great mind for the 
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world’s good. It is related of him that in 
his old age he was given the money and 
help to do the things which he had tried 
so hard to do without them and he stood be- 
fore his benefactors one day and declared 
that his life was a failure, for if he had 
had the help in his younger years that was 
now offered him in his age he might have 
multiplied his usefulness many times. 
Pasteur is best known to the general public 
as the organizer of Pasteur Institutes for 
the cure of hydrophobia and lockjaw, but 
we also owe to him the scientific foundation 
of the methods of checking cholera, tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, and other dreaded germ 
diseases. It was of Louis Pasteur that the 
French delegate to Glasgow spoke when he 
said that the greatest Frenchman who ever 
lived was surely not Napoleon who des- 
troyed life, but was Louis Pasteur who saved 
the lives of millions and who probably con- 
tributed more to the comfort and health and 
common good of humanity than any other 
man of the Nineteenth Century. 

And here just let us say while it is the 
time to say it that it will be better for all 
the world when histories cease to magnify 
military life beyond the victories of peace. 
We hear a hundred times as much about 
Napoleon and the wars of France than we 
do about Pasteur and the lives he has saved 
and the good he has done in his love and 
service for mankind. Napoleon did all for 
his selfish ambition and we glorify him. 
Pasteur did all for others and we forget 
him. Speed the day when the world shall 
recognize its real friends and treat them as 
such, both living and dead. 

But we are leaving the land of Erasmus 
and Sturm and entering the country of 
Zwingli and Calvin and Pestalozzi and 
Rousseau, and not only beauty but inspira- 
tion is before us, for we are on the way to 
Geneva, the Capital City of the World, and 
the home of the League of Nations. 

Zurich, Switzerland. 


The Worth of Difference 


T is well to take account of the worth 
of difference. We ought rightly enough 
to value our own ways and truths and good- 
nesses, but a world cast wholly in our molds 
and narrowed to our ways and truths and 
goodnesses would be a poor enough world. 
It takes a hundred players and manifold 
instruments to make a great orchestra; it 
needs a score in which stupendous varia- 
tions of some dominant theme are resolved 
through discord and opposition into ulti- 
mate harmony to make a great symphony. 
A great landscape is height and depth, and 
light and shadow, and the story of creation 
as we read it in the rocks bears witness to 
what God has suffered and used and cast 
aside ere he found at last a form worthy 
to endure. Everything is an adventure and 
an experiment to begin with. If the gates 
of God had been shut against the struggling 


and the contested we ourselves. had never. 


issued from the womb of time. And so with 
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truth and goodness and every social form.| cents 
They have won their way in the face of| be su 
challenge and mistrust; they are here} cent] 
amongst us now only as they found hospit- be for 
able minds and wills which tested and| sweet 
trusted and adventured—and scorned to} #@ § 
lock the doors of life—From calendar of | Sd 
First Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich. | song 
: ny 

be worth 
Loyalty your 

secure 
YOUNG man was run over by the cats| py, 
The surgeons in the hospital told him) pogcgs 
both legs must be amputated. The chance? moray 
were largely against his recovery and he | chara, 
was told that if he had anything he wishel away 
to say, he had better speak at once. Sev} and ¢, 
eral of the surgeons were not only n0| when 
Christian, but inclined to bd anti-Christian | ling « 
It was a scene full of pathos. The young play 4 
man’s face contracted with pain, but he{ geo, 
nerved himself to say: “My mother has | chyrc} 
long begged me to confess Christ opetly;| you g 
I have never done so. I regret beyond all living 
words that I have neglected it so long, and allowi; 
I wish here and now to declare myself 4 of ble; 
soldier of the cross, and to express my faith) out to 
in Christ and what he has wrought for U4 to day 
by his death and resurrection. I lift u ¥re 
heart to him that he may prepare me #§ are liy 
whatever comes.” Among all those m§ of son 
standing about him, accustomed to sceté§ to the 
of pain and sorrow, there was not one who service 
eyes did not fill with tears at the youme Are 
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man’s loyalty to God, and his desire 
his mother should know her prayers we 
answered.—Selected. ; 
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